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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Four-Power Agreement on Trieste 


Press release 554 dated October 5 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AGREEMENT 


At noon today in London a Memorandum of 
Understanding on Trieste was initialed by repre- 
gntatives of the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Italy and Yugo- 
davia. Llewellyn E. Thompson, United States 
Ambassador to Austria, initialed the Memo- 
rndum of Understanding for the United States 
ind Mr. Geoffrey Harrison, Assistant Under-Sec- 
rtary of State in the British Foreign Office, in- 
itialed for the United Kingdom. The Ambassa- 
dors of Italy and Yugoslavia in London, Signor 
Yanlio Brosio and Dr. Vladimir Velebit, initialed 
the document for their two Governments. The 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding is 
ing communicated to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

Today’s initialing came as a successful conclu- 
sion to conversations among the four Governments 
which have been carried on for eight months in 
i endeavor to work out arrangements for the 
Free Territory of Trieste which would be accept- 
ible to the Governments of Italy and Yugoslavia. 
The United States Government welcomes the 
understanding reached today which it believes will 
kad to improved relations and closer cooperation 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. The United 
States Government takes this opportunity to de- 
dare it will give no support to claims of either 
Yugoslavia or Italy to territory under the sov- 
eeignty or administration of the other. The 
United States Government is confident that it will 
be possible for the two countries to resolve any 
outstanding problems by friendly negotiations in a 
spirit of mutual understanding. 

Arrangements are being made for the early 
lmination of Allied Military Government, the 
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withdrawal of American and British forces from 
the area under their occupation and the assump- 
tion by Italy and Yugoslavia of responsibility in 
the areas as defined by the agreement initialed 
today. * 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


Identical Letters From Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Thompson to Ambassador Brosio 


My Government refers to the decision recorded 
in the Memorandum of Understanding of the 5th 
of October, 1954 between the Governments of 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia by the terms of which responsibility 
for the area of the Free Territory of Trieste ad- 
ministered by the United Kingdom-United States 
Military Government will be relinquished by it and 
assumed by Italy. In order to assure that the ter- 
mination of Military Government and the assump- 
tion of administration by Italy as well as the 
withdrawal of United Kingdom and United States 
troops and entry of Italian troops take place 
promptly and smoothly, it is proposed that the 
Italian Government designate a representative to 
meet at an early date with the Commander of 
the United Kingdom—United States Zone to formu- 
late the pertinent arrangments. My Government 
hopes to be able to carry out these steps within one 
month of the date of initialling of the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding. 


Identical Letters From Ambassador Brosio to 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Thompson 


It gives me pleasure to acknowledge, etc. etc., 
My Government has designated General Ed- 
mondo de Renzi as its representative to meet with 
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Statement by Secretary Dulles 
on Trieste Agreement 


Press release 553 dated October 5 


Ever since the end of the war there has been 
controversy as to the status of the Trieste area. 
The United States as one of the occupying powers 
has had a responsibility in this matter. It had 
become urgent to arrive at a settlement because 
the lack of a settlement has created strain between 
two Governments—Italy and Yugoslavia—and made 
it difficult to develop a solid and dependable col- 
lective defense of Southern Europe. 

Now at last this difficult problem is to be settled 
as the result of many months of negotiations. The 
United States and the United Kingdom have in this 
matter extended their good offices to enable the 
Italian and Yugoslay Governments to come to a 
mutually satisfactory solution. This settlement 
will restore to Italy the city of Trieste and the 
surrounding area and will allow the retention by 
Yugoslavia of that portion of the Free Territory 
of which it is the occupying power and where the 
people are predominantly Yugoslav. The agree- 
ment includes provision for the protection of 
minorities. 

The United States hails this gratifying demon- 
stration of the will for peace showing itself 
through deeds. The problem has been one of great 
complexity, which defied solution for 9 years. But 
it has now yielded to the broad statesmanship 
which has been put to work upon it. This event 
will, we hope, open a new era which will bring 
political tranquillity to the peoples directly in- 
volved and greater security to all of the free nations 
of Europe. 

The solution of this matter reflects credit upon 
many. I am confident, however, that none will 
question the outstanding contribution to a settle- 
ment which was made by United States Ambassador 
L. E. Thompson and Mr. Geoffrey Harrison, United 
Kingdom Assistant Under-Secretary of State, who 
dealt with this matter continuously for 8 months. 
U.S. Deputy Under Secretary Rebert D. Murphy, 
on his recent trip to Purope, composed the small 
but stubborn remaining differences. 











the Commander of the United Kingdom-United 
States Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste to 
formulate the arrangements for the change in ad- 
ministration in that area of the Free Territory of 
Trieste for which Italy will assume responsibility. 
It is understood that as soon as the boundary ad- 
justments have been carried out the entry of 
Italian troops will take place at the time specified 
in these arrangements and simultaneously with 
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The Italian and Yugoslav Governments will im- 





the final withdrawal of British and Ameriey 
forces and the assumption of responsibility by 
Italy. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF ITALY, THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND YUGo. 
SLAVIA REGARDING THE FREE TERRITORY 
OF TRIESTE 


1. Owing to the fact that it has proved impo 
sible to put into effect the provisions of the Italia 
Peace Treaty relating to the Free Territory of 
Trieste, the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Yugoslavia have maip- 
tained since the end of the war military occups- 
tion and government in Zones A and B of th 
Territory. When the Treaty was signed, it was 
never intended that these responsibilities should 
be other than temporary and the Governments of 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia, as the countries principally con- 
cerned, have recently consulted together in order 
to consider how best to bring the present unsatis- 
factory situation toanend. As a result they have 
agreed upon the following practical arrangements 

2. As soon as this Memorandum of Under. 
standing has been initialled and the boundary ad- 
justments provided by it have been carried ott, 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, th 
United States and Yugoslavia will terminate mil- 
tary government in Zones A and B of the Terr- 
tory. The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States will withdraw their mil- 
tary forces from the area north of the new bound 
ary and will relinquish the administration of that 
area to the Italian Government. The Italian and 
Yugoslav Governments will forthwith extend 
their civil administration over the area for which 
they will have responsibility. 

3. The boundary adjustments referred to i 
paragraph 2 will be carried out in accordance with 
the map at Annex It A preliminary demartt 
tion will be carried out by representatives of Al- 
lied Military Government and Yugoslav Military 
Government as soon as this Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding has been initialled and in any event 
within three weeks from the date of initialling. 


* Not printed. The map reproduced here was especially 
prepared for the BULLETIN. 
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mediately appoint a Boundary Commission to ef- _ thereto, and persons presently resident in eithg} se #¢™ 








fect a more precise demarcation of the boundary _—area who decide within one year from the date _ A 
in accordance with the map at Annex I. initialling of this Memorandum of Unde inbabitat 
4. The Italian and Yugoslav Governmentsagree _ ing to give up such residence, shall be permittedi§ this e 
to enforce the Special Statute contained in Annex _— remove their movable property and transfer 
4 ‘ (a) eq 
II. funds. No export or import duties or any cit 
5. The Italian Government undertakes to main- _ tax will be imposed in connexion with the moyj fu 
tain the Free Port at Trieste in general accord- ofsuch property. Persons wherever resident wh (>) & 
se 


ance with the provisions of Articles 1-20 of Annex 
VIII of the Italian Peace Treaty. 
6. The Italian and Yugoslav Governments agree 


decide to sell their movable and immovable p 


erty within two years from the date of initialling (c) ~ 


of this Memorandum of Understanding will hay 





m 
that they will not undertake any legal or ad- the sums realised from the sale of such p fa 
ministrative action to prosecute or discriminate deposited in special accounts with the Nation th 
against the person or property of any resident of | Banks of Italy or Yugoslavia. Any balance ke. - 
the areas coming under their civil administration tween these two accounts will be liquidated by th 7 
in accordance with this Memorandum of Under- two Governments at the end of the two year pe in 
standing for past political activities in connexion riod. Without prejudice to the immediate impk in 
with the solution of the problem of the Free Ter- mentation of the provisions of this paragraphth# (4) « 
ritory of Trieste. Italian and Yugoslav Governments undertake to p 

7. The Italian and Yugoslav Governmentsagree conclude a detailed agreement within six months “ 
to enter into negotiations within a period of two _ of the date of initialling of this Memorandum of p 
months from the date of initialling of this Memo- Understanding. a 
randum of Understanding with a view to con- 9. This Memorandum of Understanding will k ir 
cluding promptly an agreement regulating local communicated to the Security Council of th . 
border traffic, including facilities for the move- | United Nations. : 
ment of the residents of border areas by land and 8 
by sea over the boundary for normal commercial LONDON, the 5th of October, 1954. ( 
and other activities and for transport and commu- MANLIo Brosio ‘ 
nications. This agreement shall cover Trieste and Grorrrey W. Harrison ; 
the area bordering it. Pending the conclusion LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON , 
of such agreement, the competent authorities will Dr. Viaprmir VELEBIT (e) 
take, each within their respective competence, ap- ¢ 
propriate measures in order to facilitate local st 
border traffic. Annex I. 
: 8. For a period of one year from the date of SPECIAL STATUTE { 
—e en of amnion Whereas it is the common intention of the Italian ani : 
ing aN formerly resident (“pertinenti”—“zavi- Sundae tonnes to ensure human rights and funds 8. Ir 
ajni”) in the areas coming under the civil ad- mental freedoms without discrimination of race, sex, lar | "48 | 
ministration either of Italy or of Yugoslavia shall guage and religion in the areas coming under thel Bete 
be free to return immediately thereto. Any per- administration under the terms of the present Memoral aa 

. dum of Understanding, it is agreed: 

sons so returning, as also any such who have al- Yugos! 
ready returned, shall enjoy the same rights as the 1. In the neces 2 cape ee ia (a) 
other residents of these areas. ‘Their properties Talim and Yugoayeuthorto al tt in ae 

and assets shall be at their disposal, in accordance _ Rights adopted by the General Assembly of the Unite | (>) 
with existing law, unless disposed of by them in _Nations on the 10th of December, 1948, so that all inhabl 

the meantime. For a period of two years from tants of the two areas without discrimination may full 

the date of initialling of this Memorandum of enjoy the fundamental rights and freedoms laid Gam 

‘ in the aforesaid Declaration. 

Understanding, persons formerly resident in either 2. The members of the Yugoslav ethnic group in th 

of these areas and who do not intend returning ———— 

——_——_ Transmitted to the President of the Security Cound 

* Department of State publication 2960. on Oct. 5 and circulated as U.N. doc. 8/3301. 
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area administered by Italy and the members of the Italian 
ethnic group in the area administered by Yugoslavia shall 
enjoy equality of rights and treatment with the other 
inhabitants of the two areas. 

This equality implies that they shall enjoy: 


(a) equality with other citizens regarding political and 


civil rights as well as other human rights and 
fundamental freedoms guaranteed by Article 1; 


(b) equal rights in acquiring or performing any public 


services, functions, professions and honours; 


(c) equality of access to public and administrative 


— 


(e 


(f 


— 


office; in this regard the Italian and Yugoslav ad- 
ministrations will be guided by the principle of 
facilitating for the Yugoslav ethnic group and for 
the Italian ethnic group, respectively, under their 
administration a fair representation in adminis- 
trative positions, and especially in those fields, 
such as the inspectorate of schools, where the 
interests of such inhabitants are particularly 
involved ; 

equality of treatment in following their trade or 
profession in agriculture, commerce, industry or 
any other field, and in organising and operating 
economic associations and organisations for this 
purpose. Such equality of treatment shall concern 
also taxation. In this regard persons now engaged 
in a trade or profession who do not possess the 
requisite diploma or certificate for carrying on such 
activities, shall have four years from the date of 
initialling of the present Memorandum of Under- 
standing within which to acquire the necessary 
diploma or certificate. They will not be prevented 
from exercising their trade or profession because 
of failure to have the requisite documents unless 
they have failed to acquire them within the afore- 
mentioned four year period; 

equality of treatment in the use of languages as 
defined in Article 5 below; 

equality with other citizens in the general field of 
social assistance and pensions (sickness benefits, 
old age and disability pensions including disabili- 
ties resulting from war, and pensions to the de- 
pendents of those killed in war). 


8. Incitement to national and racial hatred in the two 
areas is forbidden and any such act shall be punished. 

4, The ethnic character and the unhampered cultural 
development of the Yugoslav ethnic group in the Italian 
administered area and of the Italian ethnic group in the 
Yugoslav administered area shall be safeguarded. 


(a) 


They shall enjoy the right to their own press in 
their mother tongue; 


(b) the educational, cultural, social and sports organi- 


sations of both groups shall be free to function in 
accordance with the existing laws. Such organi- 
sations shall be granted the same treatment as those 
accorded to other corresponding organisations in 
their respective areas, especially as regards the 
use of public buildings and radio and assistance 
from public financial means; and the Italian and 
Yugoslav authorities will endeavour to ensure to 
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such organisations the continued use of the facili- 
ties they now enjoy, or of comparable facilities ; 

kindergarten, primary, secondary and professional 
school teaching in the mother tongue shall be ac- 
corded to both groups. Such schools shall be main- 
tained in all localities in the Italian administered 
area where there are children members of the 
Yugoslav ethnic group, and in all localities in the 
Yugoslav administered area where there are chil- 
dren members of the Italian ethnic group. The 
Italian and Yugoslay Governments agree to main- 
tain the existing schools as set out in the list at- 
tached hereto for the ethnic groups in the area 
under their administration and will consult in the 
Mixed Committee provided for in the final Article 
of this Statute before closing any of these schools. 

Such schools shall enjoy equality of treatment 
with other schools of the same type in the area ad- 
ministered, respectively, by Italy and Yugoslavia 
as regards provision of textbooks, buildings and 
other material means, the number and position of 
teachers and the recognition of diplomas, The 
Italian and Yugoslav authorities shall endeavour 
to ensure that the teaching in such schools will 
be performed by teachers of the same mother tongue 
as the pupils. 

The Italian and Yugoslav authorities will 
promptly introduce whatever legal prescriptions 
may be necessary so that the permanent organisa- 
tion of such schools will be regulated in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions. Italian speaking 
teachers, who on the date of the initialling of the 
present Memorandum of Understanding are em- 
ployed as teachers in the educational system of the 
Yugoslav administered area and Slovene speaking 
teachers who on the said date are employed as 
teachers in the educational system of the Italian 
administered area shall not be dismissed from their 
positions for the reason that they do not possess 
the requisite teaching diploma. This extraordi- 
nary provision shall not be used as a precedent or be 
claimed to apply to any cases other than the cate- 
gories specified above. Within the framework of 
their existing laws the Yugoslav and Italian author- 
ities will take all reasonable measures to give the 
aforementioned teachers an opportunity, as pro- 
vided in Article 2 (d) above, to qualify for the same 
status as regular members of the teaching staff. 

The educational programmes of such schools must 
not be directed at interfering with the national 
character of the pupils. 


(c) 


5. Members of the Yugoslav ethnic group in the area 
administered by Italy and members of the Italian ethnic 
group in the area administered by Yugoslavia shall be 
free to use their language in their personal and official re- 
lations with the administrative and judicial authorities of 
the two areas. They shall have the right to receive from 
the authorities a reply in the same language; in verbal 
replies, either directly or through an interpreter ; in cor- 
respondence, a translation of the replies at least is to be 
provided by the authorities. 
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Public documents concerning members of these ethnic 
groups, including court sentences, shall be accompanied 
by a translation in the appropriate language. The same 
shall apply to official announcements, public proclamations 
and publications. 

In the area under Italian administration inscriptions on 
public institutions and the names of localities and streets 
shall be in the language of the Yugoslav ethnic group as 
well as in the language of the administering authority in 
those electoral districts of the Commune of Trieste and in 
those other communes where the members of that ethnic 
group constitute a significant element (at least one 
quarter) of the population; in those communes in the 
area under Yugoslav administration where the members 
of the Italian ethnic group are a significant element (at 
least one quarter) of the population such inscriptions and 
names shall be in Italian as well as in the language of the 
administering authority. 

6. The economic development of the Yugoslav ethnic 
population in the Italian administered area and of the 
Italian ethnic population in the Yugoslav administered 
area shall be secured without discrimination and with a 
fair distribution of the available financial means. 

7. No change should be made in the boundaries of the 
basic administrative units in the areas which come under 
the civilian administration of Italy or Yugoslavia with a 
view to prejudicing the ethnic composition of the units 
concerned, 

8. A special Mixed Yugoslav-Italian Committee shall be 
established for the purpose of assistance and consultation 
concerning problems relating to the protection of the 
Yugoslav ethnic group in the area under Italian adminis- 
tration and of the Italian ethnic group in the area under 
Yugoslav administration. The Committee shall also 
examine complaints and questions raised by individuals 
belonging to the respective ethnic groups concerning the 
implementation of this Statute. 

The Yugoslav and Italian Governments shall facilitate 
visits by the Committee to the area under their administra- 
tion and grant it every facility for carrying out its 
responsibilities. 

Both Governments undertake to negotiate forthwith 
detailed regulations governing the functioning of the 
Committee. 

Lonpon, the 5th of October, 1954. 


MANLIO Brosi0 
Dr. VLADIMIR VELEBIT 


List of Existing Schools 


Referred to in Article 4 (c) of Annex II 
(Special Statute) of Memorandum of Understanding 


I. Slovene Schools presently functioning in the area coming 
under the administration of Italy in accordance with the 
Memorandum of Understanding 


1. Kindergartens 


a) Municipality of Trieste (Trst): 
Barcola (Barkovije) Via San Fortunato 1, 
Gretta (Greta) 
San Giovanni (Sv. San Giacomo (Sv. Jakob) 
Ivan) 
Servola (Skedenj) 


San Saba (Sv. Sobota) 
560 


b) Commune of Duino-Aurisina (Devin-Nabrezgip , 


c) 


d) Commune of Monrupino (Repentabor); 
e) Commune of 8. Dorligo della Valle (Dolina); 


. Elementary Schools 
a) Municipality of Trieste (Trst) : 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


. Professional Schools and Courses 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Longera (Lonjer) 
Trebiciano (Trebce) 
8. Croce (Sv. Kriz) 


Basovizza (Bazo 
Villa Opicina ( 
Prosecco (Prosek) 
Malchina ta Duino (Devin) 
Aurisina (Nabrezina) 

Commune of Sgonico (Zgonik) : 

Sgonico (Zgonik) abrovizza (Gabrovies) 


Monrupino (Repentabor) 


8S. Dorligo d. Valle Bagnoli della Rosandy 
(Dolina) (Boljunec) 

8. Antonio in Bosco Domio (Domjo) 
(Borst) 


Giacomo (Sv. Via S. Francesco (Ul, 


" Jakob) Franciska) 
Via Donadoni (Ul. Servola (Skedenj) 
Donadoni) 


Cattinara (Katinara) 
S. Anna (Sv. Ana) 
Barcola (Barkovlje) 
Prosecco (Prosek) 
Trebiciano (Trebce) 
Basovizza (Bazovica) 
Commune of Duino-Aurisina (Devin-Nabrezins) 
Aurisina (Nabrezina) Sistiana (Sesljan) 
Duino (Devin) Giovanni di Duin 
(Stivan) 
(Medja Ceroglie (Cerovije) 


Rioano (Rojan) 

8. Giovanni (Sv. Ivan) 
Villa Opicina (Opeine) 
8. Croce (Sv. Kriz) 
Gropada (Gropada) 


Medeazza 


vas) 
Malchina (Mavhinje) Slivia (Slivno) 
8S. Pelaggio (Sem- 
polaj) 
Commune of Sgonico (Zgonik) : 
Sales (Salez) Gabrovizza (Gabrovica) 
Sgonico (Zgonik) 
Commune of Monrupino (Repentabor): Mon 
rupino (Repentabor) 
Commune of San Dorligo della Valle (Dolina): 
8. Dorligo della Valle Bagnoli della Rosandn 


(Dolina) (Boljunec) 
8. Antonio in Bosco §8. Giuseppe della Chius 
(Borst) (Ricmanje) 
Domio (Domjo) Caresana (Mackovlje) 
Pese (Pesek) 


Commune of Muggia (Milje) : 
Stramare (Stramar) 5S. Barbara (Sv. Barbara) 


Municipality of Trieste (Trst) : 
Industrial Professional School at Roiano (Roja) 
Industrial Professional School at 8. Giovanli 
(Sv. Ivan) 
Two-Year Industrial Professional Course # 
Villa Opicina (Opcine) 
Two-Year Commercial Professional Course # 
Prosecco (Prosek) 
Two-Year Commercial Professional Course # 
Cattinara (Katinara) 
Professional Course at 8. Croce (Sv. Kriz) 
Commune of Duino-Aurisina (Devin-N: 
Two-Year Industrial Professional Course # 
Aurisina (Nabrezina) 
Commune of 8. Dorligo della Valle (Dolina): 
Two-Year Industrial Professional Course at 8. 
Dorligo d. Valle (Dolina) 
The above-mentioned professional courses shall 
be changed into professional schools in 
ance with the Italian law. 
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Junior High School 
Senior High School 


1. Kindergartens 
Kopar (Capodistria) 


Izola (Isola d’ Istria) 
Piran (Pirano) 
Buje (Buie) 


3. Elementary Schools 


Umag (Umago) 
Kostajnica ( 
Kopar (Capodistria) 
Sv. Lucija (S. Lucia) 
Buje (Buie) 

Momjan (Momiano) 
Izola (Isola d’Istria) 
Semedela (Semedella) 


4. Professional Schools 


Kopar (Capodistria) 
Izola (Isola d’Istria) 
Secovlje (Sicciole) 
Buje (Buie) 

Umag (Umago) 


5. Secondary Schools 


Kopar (Capodistria) 
Scientific 


(Isola d’Istria) 


MESSAGES FROM 


Martino of Italy 


tional problem. 
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astagna) 


Novigrad (Cittanova) 
Italian Division of Trade School for Girls 
(Three year course) at Kopar (Capodistria) 


Press release 556 dated October 6 


4, Secondary Schools—Trieste (Trst) : 


Via delle Scuole Nuove-S. Giacomo (Sv. Jakob) 


Via Lazzaretto Vecchio, 9 
State Teachers’ School 

Piazzale Gioberti—S. Giovanni (Sv. Ivan) 
Commercial Academy 

Piazzale Gioberti, S. Giovanni (Sv. Ivan) 


ll. Italian Schools presently functioning in the area coming 


under the administration of Yugoslavia in accordance 
with the Memorandum of Understanding 


2. Italian classes in Kindergartens in: 


Secovlje (Sicciole) 
Novigrad (Cittanova) 
Umag (Umago) 


Brtonigla tesetomeeii) 
Novigrad (Cittanova) 
Piran (Pirano) 
Secovlje (Sicciol 2) 
Groznjan (Grisignana) 
Sv. Nikolaj (S. Nicolo) 
Prade (Prade) 
Strunjan (Strignano) 


Classical High School (eight years) 


igh School (eight years) Piran (Pirano) 
Commercial Technical School (two yeara) Deola 


SECRETARY DULLES TO 
ITALIAN AND YUGOSLAV FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Secretary Dulles to Foreign Minister Gaetano 


On the occasion of the announcement of agree- 
ment on Trieste I wish to convey to you and your 
representatives who dealt with this issue my pro- 
found gratification at the successful outcome of 
the London negotiations. This accord is proof in- 
deed of what can be achieved through cooperation 
and understanding when there exists a sincere de- 
site to find a solution to an involved interna- 


This agreement is a real achievement of states- 
manship which should assist substantially in the 
development of greater security in Southeastern 
Europe against any possible encroachment. I am 
sure that you share with me the hope that this 
accord will foster the enhancement of peace and 
the well-being of the peoples of Europe. 


Secretary Dulles to Foreign Minister Koca Popo- 
vic of Yugoslavia 


Press release 557 dated October 6 


On the occasion of the announcement of agree- 
ment on the Trieste question, I wish to convey to 
you and your representatives who dealt with this 
issue my profound gratification at the successful 
outcome of the London negotiations. I wish to 
congratulate you and them on the patience and 
understanding shown. 

This accord is an excellent demonstration of 
what can be achieved through cooperation and 
understanding when there exists a sincere desire 
to find a solution to a difficult international prob- 
lem. It is a real achievement of statesmanship 
and lays a firmer foundation for cooperation 
among free nations to increase their mutual secu- 
rity and welfare. In addition to these improved 
general prospects the settlement of this issue also 
opens the way to concrete and forward looking 
steps in the solution of economic and military 
problems in which your country and mine have a 
common concern. 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., Assumes 
Office as Under Secretary 


Press release 549 dated October 4 


Following is the text of a statement made by 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., upon assuming office as 
Under Secretary of State on October 4. 


It is with a deep sense of responsibility that I 
undertake the duties of the Under Secretary of 
State at the invitation of President Eisenhower 
and of yourself [i.e. Secretary Dulles]. 

I want you to know that I feel that it is a very 
great honor to join with the many members of the 
Department and of the Foreign Service who have 
dedicated themselves to the service of our country 
in these difficult times. And I particularly feel 
that it is a great privilege to serve under you in 
the constructive leadership which you are giving 
so actively to our foreign policy. 
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The Defense of Europe: A Progress Report 


by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 


Supreme Commander, Allied Powers Europe’ 


As you probably know, my assignment calls for 
the defense of Europe, from the northern tip of 
Norway to the eastern borders of Turkey, a dis- 
tance of some 4,000 miles. My purpose this 
evening is to give you a progress report on how 
we are doing in Europe. 

The day before yesterday, I left Germany— 
Northern Germany—where I had attended 4 days 
of maneuvers. The maneuvers that we have had 
this year are the largest we have had since General 
Eisenhower came to Europe in the early part of 
1951. And I can say that they were also the most 
successful maneuvers that we have staged. I 
spent 2 days with General Hoge, of the Central 
Army Group, which was largely an American- 
French maneuver, and a day and a half with Gen- 
eral Gale of the Northern Army Group—General 
Gale being a British Commander. It was a two- 
sided maneuver that had as the commander on one 
side a Belgian Commander and under him two 
Belgian divisions, a Canadian brigade, American 
troops, atomic artillery, and British troops. On 
the opposing side was a Netherlands Commander 
with British troops, Netherlands troops, and some 
American troops, and, again, atomic artillery. 

That maneuver is the most successful one we 
have had, and the improvement in the functioning 
of our troops was very marked over what it was 
7 years ago and very obvious over what it was a 
year ago. As you may have read in the press, 
the atomic side was played very extensively. In 
the tactical use of the atomic bomb, atomic bombs 
were dropped from airplanes and also projected 


* Address made before the National Security Industrial 
Association at New York, N. Y., on Sept. 29. 
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from atomic artillery. It is still too early to evil. 
uate the lessons of the maneuver, but it is clo 
that we are on the threshold of a new type of 
warfare which is going to change, to a consider. 
able extent, tactics and organization. Howevu, 
having said that, I also should like to reiterate tht 
it does not change the necessity for the troops m 





the ground or the so-called tactical air support 
which you know so well. 

I’d like now to move to our general progress in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization from th 
standpoint of buildup of our forces, starting with 
the time when General Eisenhower arrived it 
January 1951. Now he found, when he arrivedin 
Europe, a very low state of morale. You will» 
call at that time that we were about to be ejectal 
from the Korean peninsula. And in Europe it 
self, the new and better world which we had bea 
led to believe was going to follow the last wr 
had given way, as a result of incidents in Europ 
and throughout the world, to the stark realism 
that Soviet imperialism was again on the marth 
General Eisenhower found precious few troops 
But what was worse still was that there was m0 
way to use the troops that he did have, no way 
employ those resources in a common strategy. 

Now, some 334 years later, that situation his 


changed considerably. We now have, divisioi 


wise, between 90 and 100 divisions. Not alld 
those are D-day divisions; some are D plus 15, some 
are D plus 30. But they constitute a very sub 
stantial force. In the field of aircraft—air fore 
—the increase has been even greater, although 
that still happens to be one of our greatest short 
ages. We feel that as of now we still do not have 
enough to meet an all-out act of Soviet aggressi0l 
successfully, and that is why we have asked ou 
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political superiors, the North Atlantic Council, to 
furnish more troops. And one element of that 
additional strength has come in the question of 
German forces. 

The second element, as we move ahead, is that it 
willtake, from the time of decision, approximately 
9 years until we have German ground forces, and 
approximately 3 years until we have German tac- 
tical air forces. So we are actually moving our 
planning cycle ahead for a period about 3 years 
hence. And we say that, as of that time, if we do 
have that German contribution and if we are able 
touse atomic bombs against an act of aggression, if 
it should take place, we will have a reasonably 
good chance of defending Europe successfully 
against an all-out act of Soviet aggression. Those 
two conditions, however, must be met. 

Now, of the status of the first one you are well 
aware, namely, that after 7 years of consideration, 
a project for bringing the German troops into use 
for the defense of Europe was rejected by the 
French Parliament, and the nine foreign ministers 
are meeting in London right now—they finished 
their session this evening. It’s now a few minutes 
after 3 o’clock in the morning in London, and 
those foreign ministers are sleeping, I hope peace- 
fully, getting ready for the session which starts 
again tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. This is 
an extremely important session. It’s vital that 
the nine foreign ministers meeting reach a solu- 
tion on this critical problem. 


France and EDC 


Having said that, I should like to spend a mo- 
ment so that you will understand why the French 
Parliament rejected the Epc. The idea of 
Eoo—the European Defense Community—was to 
make a German contribution available for the de- 
fense of Europe. But, since that is more of a po- 
litical problem than a military problem, that new 
organization had to be backed by a political frame- 
work, and the framework was to be the European 
Defense Community—a move toward a united 
Europe with only six countries participating: 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Italy, and Western Germany. The French Parlia- 
ment decided that united concept, that federal con- 
cept, if you will, was premature. But it is well 
that you understand that most of the people in 
France, and a great many of the people who voted 
against this in the Parliament, were not against 
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German rearmament as such. They were against 
that particular vehicle for bringing German 
rearmament into being; and the part that they ob- 
jected to was this federalization, or, as it has been 
described in Europe, the supernational aspect of ? 
the European Defense Community Treaty. I 
bring that up-because there has been considerable 
misunderstanding that the French are against 
German rearmament. 

Now there are many French who are against it, 
and I think you should know why they are against 
it because, whether you agree or not, I feel that it 
is essential in this alliance that we understand 
the point of view of the other man. You know well 
that France and Germany have had three wars in 
the last 80 years. You know that there was a large 
resistance movement in France against the Ger- 
mans during the war and that created a great 
amount of bitterness. You may not know that 
there were 700,000 French laborers deported to 
Germany, and many of them felt that they had a 
very unhappy existence. In addition to that, there 
were 240,000 of the so-called upper classes who 
were shipped to Germany and spent considerable 
time in prisons like Dachau and Buchenwald, and 
of that group, over 100,000 failed to return. So 
it is not difficult to see that there is a considerable 
amount of bitterness still existing on this subject. 

And in case you are inclined to be impatient of 
bitterness, I would recall to you that, after our own 
Civil War, the last state that came back into the 
Union returned in 1877—12 years after the end of 
that war—and the bitterness did not end then. 
Those were people that we knew, that spoke the 
same language and were very good friends. 

So if you consider the idea of bitterness, please 
bear in mind that the French situation does have 
a point that should be considered. I don’t say 
that, having considered it, they should not have 
passed Epc, but I say that if we criticize them 
we should understand their side of the argument. 

What the solution is going to be at London it’s 
too early to say. I am sure of this—I am sure 
Mr. Mendés-France, who is the French Premier, 
is going with the determination to solve this 
problem. I am sure that he is resolved to find an 
arrangement for bringing the Germans into an 
organization where they will be able to contribute 
to the defense of Europe. What, again, will be the 
means for that is a subject that is being negotiated 
now, and it would not be profitable to go into that 
matter because the situation is extrernely fluid. 
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Use of Atomic Power 


On the question of the second element, you'll 
recall that I said that in order to defend Europe 
successfully we had to have a German contribution, 
* which I think we are going to get, and we must 

also be able to use atomic bombs to repel an act of 
aggression. Now, in attacking that problem, I 
would like to tell you that this has been one of the 
strongest points that the Soviet propaganda has 
been directed against. The Soviets, if you will re- 
call, starting more than 2 years ago, have been say- 
ing, “We will agree to nothing in the way of dis- 
armament unless atomic bombs are banned.” You 
will recall that, when the President made his 
atomic-pool proposal last December the eighth, the 
first answer of the Soviets was, “Yes, we shall 
participate provided that there shall be a banning 
of the atomic bomb.” 

When the disarmament convention met in Lon- 
don—for about the fifth time in the last several 
years—in May of this year, there was no agreement 
because the Soviets said, “Yes, we’ll consider dis- 
armament if the atomic bomb is banned. That 
must be the first thing.” And that element is one 
of the main points of the Soviet propaganda now. 

Now you must understand, and I’m sure you 
do—and you'll forgive me if I labor the point— 
the Soviets are much more clever now than they 
have ever been before in the way they are handling 
their propaganda. We thought Uncle Joe was 
tough—and he was. But the new regime, the 
the triumvirate of Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Molotov, 
and Mr. Khrushchev, is infinitely more clever and 
infinitely more dangerous than Uncle Joe ever was. 
We might even say we never had it so good as 
under Uncle Joe. They are conducting a very 
tough campaign, and to meet that we must realize 
we are in the major leagues and are going to be in 
the major leagues for some time. 

Now, we feel that it would be a great error for 
the West to agree to the banning of atomic bombs 
because even with the German contribution we are 
not going to be able to match the Soviets in the 
field of conventional troops and conventional ar- 
mament. And we are trying to redress that de- 
ficiency by the use of the atomic bomb. Ob- 
viously, if we cannot redress that, it changes the 
picture very materially and very adversely. 

Now a variant—although the Soviets have not 
actually advanced this, but many of their follow- 
ers have—a variant of that is this, and this makes 
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an appeal, “Well, let’s ban the atomic bomb al 
cept in retaliation.” Now, let’s just examine 
for a second, and let’s use the case of Dien-Bj 
Phu as an illustration. 

At Dien-Bien-Phu, the Communists put 494) 
against 12,000. Normally 42,000 are going to bey 
12,000, and they did in that case. If you agreg} 
use the atomic bomb only in retaliation, that won) 
mean that the side with the 12,000 could not ig 
it to redress this imbalance. The side with th 
42,000 might never care to use it. If they cou 
win without it, why should they allow themsely, 
to be subjected to a retaliatory measure? Som 
say—we, who are charged with a certain element 
of planning for the defense of Europe—that it 
would be to the disadvantage of the United Stats 
and the other nations in Nato to agree to thy 
proposal of the Soviets. 

Now that does not mean that we do not agreety 
disarmament. If there is a safe and secure dis 
armament plan across the board which will mak 
war impossible, we are for that. But simply bk 
cause atomic bombs do create casualties—and very 
heavy casualties against women and children 
no reason why we should become sentimental ove 
this question as to what weapons must be used 
The chore is to make war itself impossible. How 
ever, the Soviets are very clever on this, and ina 
area which is very, very close to Soviet bomber 
you can well understand the appeal that the cam 
paign is going to have. It isn’t dangerous yet, ani 
I say that most of the people on the Continent ar 
not thinking about it very much. But sooner or 
later they will, and sooner or later we are going t0 
have a real problem on our hands in the counter 
propaganda field. That brings me to my nett 
point and that is this question of ideas. 


The Cold War 


You gentlemen represent here a portion of 
American industry, you and your predecessors, 
who have made a tremendous contribution i 
making America great. You were not worried— 
or your predecessors, the pioneers—about obsté- 
cles, and you’ve made our country the strongest 
and wealthiest country in the world. Thats 
created a type of psychology that the Americans 
can do anything. And in the field of production, 
in the field in which you gentlemen are doing 
well, that is true. 

But it does not follow that just because we cal 
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get more bulldozers on a job and overcome all 


. difficulty, we are going to win the other struggle— 


the struggle which is being waged very vigorously 
now and is commonly known as the cold-war 
struggle—the battle for men’s minds, if you will. 
And we are up against some very fine experts in 


that field. 


You gentlemen have made your success, in large 
measure, not only by overcoming those obstacles 


have appealed to the mind. Certainly the talents 
which you have put to use in advertising your 
products could be put to use in working in this 
Feld, which, if anything, is even more important 
than the military field. And make no mistake 
about it, the Soviets are very, very clever in that 
field, and they are beginning to do well, especially 
since Comrade Stalin passed out of the picture. 
They have a field which they are able to exploit 
because the conditions, the social conditions, which 
were so damaged during the war—and again take 
France as an illustration, with its badly damaged 
railroads and housing—and the social improve- 
ment which would normally come to a country 
have been delayed as a result of rearmament. 
What is more logical than that the workmen, who 
have had those benefits delayed, should show a 
certain amount of resentment over continuing to 
pay high taxes? 

Just the day before yesterday—no, it was 2 days 
before that—I met a painter, and that painter was 
getting 28,000 francs a month. Twenty-eight 
thousand francs a month is $80. He has to leave 
his house at seven-thirty in the morning, and he 
gets home at seven o’clock at night, and, somehow, 
he seems to work on Saturdays. I’m not sure 
about that, but he’s always away on Saturday. He 
has one child, he gets a little social security for 
that, but his total pay is $110. Now, if he should 
buy a ton of hard coal in France, which I assure 
you he never does, it costs him $54. A pound of 
butter costs him about 90 cents. Bread is cheaper, 
tent is cheaper, a few things are cheaper than 
they are here. But he lives a very tough existence. 
He doesn’t happen to be a Communist, this par- 
ticular one, but 5 million like him are Communist 
in France. Not that they know the slightest idea 
about Marxism; not that they care. They are 
talking about a social system, and the Communists 
have been able to capitalize on that. But that is 
the kind of audience that requires the kind of 


leadership that we are going to have to exert in 
order to overcome that situation. 

Now in this country—and I see a great many 
Americans—many of you here have been to our 
headquarters—I know there is a growing impa- 
tience about Europe and particularly about 
France. And you have reasons to be exasperated, 
I am sure. But will you please bear in mind, as 
you become exasperated, that the one fellow who 
is getting the advantage of that is Mr. Malenkov, 
and he is sitting back chuckling all the time, be- 
cause he hasn’t even been smart enough to devise 
some of these divisive influences. So, if we must 
be tough with our allies, I hope we can do it in 
sorrow rather than in anger. Because the most 
important thing in this alliance—and the thing 
which has been accepted by all of the 14 member 
nations of 400 million people—is that we are not 
going to win this struggle unless we do it together 
and in common. Make no mistake about that. 

From time to time there are advocates of the 
“fortress America” theory. But just for the sake 
of argument let us assume that you could prove 
mathematically that you could win a war on the 
“fortress America” concept—and I say “for the 
sake of argument” because I don’t admit it. But 
I don’t want to go into that. You don’t win the 
cold-war struggle by it, and that may be the one 
that we’re going to have with us for a generation 
or two generations. If we lose that, then we have 
lost everything. 

So, as we consider these elements of military 
strength, my plea to you is to consider the spiritual 
side of it. The leadership of the United States is 
of paramount importance in this struggle. You 
hear, from time to time, that there is anti-Ameri- 
canism in Europe. There is—not as much as you 
hear. There would be a great fear if it were ever 
indicated that the Americans were going to pull 
out of Europe. 

We hear from time to time from people who say, 
“Well, let’s work out a separate arrangement with 
the Germans. You have said that the Germans 
are important and necessary for the defense of 
Europe.” That is true. The other part, which 
we didn’t say, because it’s based on the North 
Atlantic Treaty, is that we also need France. So 
the story is we must have both Germany and 
France to defend Europe. 

Now I recognize that this does not give you any 
prescription as to what you’re to do, and I can 
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only hide behind the wisecrack which Will Rogers 
made some years ago when he was talking about 
the submarine problem. He said, “The submarine 
problem is a simple one to solve. All you have to 
do is bring the ocean to a boil, and, when the sub- 
marine comes to the top, knock it off.” Well, 
somebody said, “Will, how do you get the ocean to 
a boil?” “Well,” he said, “I’m only defining the 
general principle, the details are up to you.” 

And I’m leaving the details to you gentlemen 
because it’s a field that is primarily in the civilian 
field and not in the military field. 

To be just a little more specific, however, than 
Will was, I would say this: Certainly respect and 
support of the leaders who are working in this 
field is one of the paramount contributions you 
can make, plus recognition that the job that they 
are doing is a very difficult one and one for which 
there probably is no answer. Many of these prob- 
lems are still going to be with us many years from 
now. 

In the last 7 years I have had occasion to work 
with three Secretaries of State: General Marshall, 
Mr. Acheson, Mr. Dulles. I think they have all 
been men of great quality, and I admire each and 
every one of them. I would say that Mr. Dulles 
has the toughest job and he needs every bit of 
support that you can give him now. It is not a 
matter of political affiliation—he’s up against a 
very difficult situation. 


Need for an Informed Public 


Secondly, I feel that in our public opinion and 
in our know-how—which is a thing that you gen- 
tlemen know in the industrial field—in the know- 
how in this ideological field, we have to increase 
our fund of knowledge very materially. By reason 
of our power position the mantle of leadership has 
fallen on our shoulders, but we are ill-equipped to 
execute it; and we must change that situation. 

Now what doI mean by that? Well, your own 
children—how much are they studying the sub- 
ject, how much do they know of Europe, and how 
much are they working on it in their college 
courses? How many of your sons and daughters 
are trying to get into the Foreign Service, a field 
of tremendous importance for the future of the 
United States? The Foreign Service has recently 
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been reorganized to make the opportunities mor 
attractive, and I’m not here recruiting for 

but I’ve seen them in operation and the job they 
do is of tremendous importance. But above all, 
I’m making my plea for an understanding and, 
realization that these problems cannot be solved jp 
simple ways. 

As for the future, I have confidence that we’, 
going to succeed. I am not one who believes that 
the Soviets have no weaknesses. There is a tend. 
ency .v feel that every Soviet is six feet tall; but 
that isn’t true. There are some dumb ones just 
like we have them. 

But to consider some of their internal weak. 
nesses I need only point to one. Mr. Khrushchey 
pointed out, a year ago, that in the year 1953 the 
Soviet Union had in Russia 9 million less head of 
cattle than it had in 1928. In 1928 its population 
was 152 million; now its population is perhaps 
210 million. In the production field you know the 
story—it takes a Soviet citizen about.3 months’ 
work to buy a suit of clothes, a suit that would 
ordinarily cost here about $80. 

Those are internal problems which are going to 
give Mr. Malenkov many a headache, and that 
particular one, the last one, will give him a first- 
class headache—and let us pray that it will bea 
real good one! He has promised that he is going 
to change that, but he’s got 210 million kibitzers 
who are going to know whether he changes it, 
though they may not know whether his figures on 
steel are correct. 

So I feel that the progress we have made has 
been significant and that we have no reason to 
cringe in fear before this monolithic dictatorship. 
It is nothing that we can underestimate, but, on 
the other hand, there’s no reason why we should 
feel that the problem is impossible. 

Nato is your organization. It will continue 
to thrive if it has the active participation of the 
people of the United States; and a group such as 
you will realize that our problems can only be 
solved by the application of wisdom and patience 
and perseverance—frequently in the light of most 
irritating conditions. 

As for the cold war itself, I’m sure we can handle 
that with clear poise and steady purpose if we 
remain dedicated to the unity of our cause. For 
free men there is no other way for survival. 
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European Command Reports on Offshore Procurement Program 


STATEMENT BY GEN. ORVAL R. COOK * 


I am glad to welcome you gentlemen to the 
Headquarters of the United States European 
Command here at Camp des Loges [near St. Ger- 
main, on the outskirts of Paris]. It is the first 
opportunity I have had to meet with the press 
since we moved here from our Frankfurt head- 
quarters in May. 

This Headquarters—US EUCOM, to use its 
abbreviation—is headed by General Gruenther, 
vhom most of you know. His position of Com- 
mander in Chief, US EUCOM, is in addition to 
his international responsibilities as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. In discharging his 
US. European Command responsibilities, Gen- 
eal Gruenther has delegated to me, as Deputy 
Commander in Chief, US EUCOM, broad author- 
ity. 

The primary reason for inviting you here today 
sthat there is one program in particular under 
our jurisdiction which I thought you might be 
interested in at this time—the U.S. offshore pro- 
cirement program. I believe this subject is news- 
worthy now because we have just computed the 
total of contracts placed by the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force this past fiscal year throughout the 
European and Naro areas. We are thus able to 
give you specific information on the program for 
the year ended June 30 and, in the light of these 
lew figures, to make some observations on what 
the whole Osr program is accomplishing. 

For those of you not familiar with the term 
‘oishore procurement program,” let me explain 
briefly what it is. 

Le 

"Made at a press conference at the Headquarters of 
the U.S. European Command on Oct. 4. General Cook 
is Deputy Commander in Chief, U.S. European Command. 
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Since 1946 our allies have made great strides 
in economic recovery and in building up their 
own defense capabilities. The United States, 
through the Mutual Security Program, has pro- 
vided assistance to these countries by furnishing 
equipment for their military forces which was 
beyond their own capacities to provide. This 
U.S. military assistance programed for the Euro- 
pean Nato countries since 1949 has amounted to 
some 12 billions of dollars, more than half of which 
has been delivered. The program has effectively 
supplemented the substantial efforts which these 
countries themselves have been making. 

U.S. assistance is provided in two ways—first, 
in the form of defense items manufactured for 
the Mutual Security Program in the United States 
and shipped here; and second, in the form of U.S.- 
type equipment and supplies which we procure 
here in Europe and transfer to the several coun- 
tries for their defense force. To instruct the re- 
cipients of this military equipment in its use, main- 
tenance, and repair, the defense assistance pro- 
gram is augmented by an extensive training pro- 
gram conducted by the United States Armed 
Forces both here and at home. 

We also buy supplies and services throughout 
Western Europe for the U.S. troops stationed here 
in Europe. The supplies are principally food- 
stuffs, but the services are diversified and include 
many items such as repairs to and parts for U.S. 
combat vehicles. 

The buying of military equipment and goods 
and services in the European Nato area we call 
“offshore procurement.” The name obviously 
comes from the fact that it describes purchases 
made beyond the shores of the United States. 

The subordinate commands and agencies of this 
Headquarters placed offshore procurement con- 











tracts with the industrial establishment of West- 
ern Europe totaling more than 612 millions of 
dollars in the past fiscal year. Approximately 
two-thirds of this amount was for weapons and 
other military supplies needed by our allies for 
their defense forces. The other third—some 200 
millions—was for supplies and services needed 
for our own U.S. troops stationed in Europe. 

All of the military equipment portion of the 
program, as in the previous years’ programs, will 
be turned over to our defense partners to assist in 
the buildup of their armed forces. This U.S. 
assistance to our European allies is providing a 
vastly increased measure of security to all of the 
free nations of the world by increasing the capa- 
bilities of our partners to defend our common 
freedoms—ours as well as their own. 

The 612 millions of dollars’ worth of orders 
placed in the fiscal year 1954 are in addition, of 
course, to the $2,660,000,000 in orders similarly 
placed during the preceding 2 years, from which 
a steady flow of deliveries is now being received. 

Thus, in the past 3 years under the mutual de- 
fense program, we have contracted with Western 
European industry and suppliers for more than 
three and one-quarter billions of dollars’ worth 
of supplies and equipment—two and one-half 
billions in defense equipment to strengthen the 
armed forces of our allies, and three-quarters of 
a billion in supplies for our own troops, the latter 
including substantial quantities of foodstuffs for 
our forces, 

Industries in all the Nato countries and several 
of the non-Nato countries share in these orders 
in such manner as to spread their benefits into 
every part of the countries’ economic and defense 
structure. The procurement of agricultural prod- 
ucts results in favorable effects on that segment of 
the European economy. Industries receiving con- 
tracts bring literally thousands of other factories 
and suppliers into the work under subcontracts so 
that vast numbers of skilled workmen are em- 
ployed in the manufacturing processes. 

And as all of these factories and workmen be- 
come skilled in the manufacture of specialized de- 
fense items, the defense-production capacity of our 
partners in the Western alliance is greatly ex- 
panded—one of the precise purposes of the Ameri- 
can Congress in bringing this program into being. 

There is no doubt that these economic and de- 
fense benefits are being realized. The steadily in- 
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creasing flow of deliveries under the contrac 
placed during the past 3 years provides convincing 
proof of it. 

Of the two and one-half billion dollars of order; 
we have placed for ammunition, aircraft, ships 
electronic equipment, combat vehicles, and othe 
defense materials for our allies since July 1, 191, 
we have received delivery on about 617 million 
dollars’ worth—about one-fourth of what we haye 
ordered. We have paid out some 672 millions of 
dollars—that is, paid outright for everything that 
has been delivered and in addition have made som 
progress payments on certain expensive units such 
as ships, which a contractor himself cannot be 
expected to finance alone. 

This leaves about $1,880,000,000 worth of mili- 
tary items still to be delivered and paid for, 
These deliveries and payments, under orders 4l- 
ready placed, will be continuing for the next? 
years—and more in some cases. 

Right now, our dollar payments for these mili- 
tary-equipment items are running at the rate of 
about 60 millions of dollars per month. Add to 
this the 21 millions we are spending each month 
for supplies for our own troops, and we find that 
the total dollar payments under this program in 
all our allied countries of Western Europe ar 
running at the rate of 81 millions of dollars per 
month. For your convenience, I have had allof 
these figures prepared on a country-by-country 
basis. This summary will be available to you | 
when we conclude here. 

I am convinced that our offshore procurement 
program is achieving the purposes for which it 
was intended. 

First, it is supplying essential items for the time 
phased defense programs of our allied countries 

Second, it is strengthening the European de 
fense-production facilities and resources with the 
result of broadening Western Europe’s industrial 
mobilization base—so important to us all. 

Third, it is providing dollar exchange to Ev 
rope with resultant strengthening of the economies 
of our allies which is so necessary to the buildup 
and continuation of their own defense strength. 

And finally, it is assuring our allies that the 
United States, as one of the partners in the great 
European defense alliance, is working vigorously 
to further the military, economic, and political 
objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty Organia- 
tion. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT ? 


Offshore procurement contracts totaling $612,- 
050,000 were awarded in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, by the subordinate commands and 
agencies of the United States European Command. 

Of this total, $394,950,000 was in the form of 
439 contracts for military supplies and equipment 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
and $217,100,000 was in orders for supplies, serv- 
ices, and equipment in support of U.S. troops and 
installations in Europe. 

Of the overall total, the U.S. Army, Europe, 
headquarters at Heidelberg, Germany, placed or- 
ders for $298,060,000; the U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe, through its Wiesbaden headquarters, 
placed orders for $187,100,000; the U.S. Naval 
Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, with 





*Released at the Headquarters of the U.S. Buropean 


headquarters at London, placed orders for $63,- 
580,000; and the Joint Construction Agency, 
through its Paris headquarters, placed contracts 
valued at $63,310,000. 

Major items of purchase and their approximate 
values were: 


Ships and equipment 
Ammunition 
Aircraft and equipment 
Construction 
Subsistence 
Tanks and automotive 
Electronic, communications equipment__ 
Maintenance and repair 
Weapons (arms-artillery) 
Building supplies 
Fuels and lubricants 
Miscellaneous and actions under $10,000_ 


4, 510, 000 
60, 860, 000 


The contracts and orders were placed in all of 
the 11 European Nato countries and in 7 non-Nato 


















































Command on Oct. 4. countries. 
Total Contracts | Total U.S. T Cur Month 
Deliveri P ts Mad = we SIOOD CESte® SONNY 
Country a a cnt (MDaP) °vMp ap) ad Support Orders nom Payments 
Support) 
Nato 
Ne RSME. Ba Dra NES Reis $190, 910, 000 $13, 410, 000 $13, 400, 000 $48, 150, 000 $2, 337, 000 
a a i eh 52, 670, 000 110, 000 2, 340, 000 36, 020, 000 1, 400, 000 
| ESAS ER 1, 335, 630,000 | 357,420,000 | 389,800,000 | 295,140,000 | 42,019, 000 
A RO Ar 35, 000, , 740, 000 4, 740, 000 None 1, 000, 000 
(ERO Ga a ACES eS: 490, 400, 000 98, 910, 000 115, 310, 000 34, 750, 000 8, 965, 000 
a i cael tees 1, 240, 000 370, 370, 000 480, 000 33, 000 
SEE NT ACES 121, 890, 000 10, 130, 000 15, 810, 000 42, 820, 000 3, 189, 000 
ST RE aE aa 27, 960, 000 4, 780, 000 4, 780, 000 530, 000 1, 614, 000 
ko i RTA TE 21, 890, 000 None 460, 000 3, 620, 000 300, 000 
Ge ee 9, 360, 000 None None None 500, 000 
United TARE 749, 570, 000 117, 300, 000 117, 990, 000 114, 350, 000 15, 176, 000 
pec aR a ATLA IAS BR $3, 036, 520, 000 | $607, 170, 000 | $665, 000, 000 | $575, 860, 000 | $76, 533, 000 
Non-N ato 
so ertliinilainimsininnds $75, 910, 000 $6, 070, 000 $6, 680, 000 $56, 810, 000 $2, 978, 000 
a neat 13, 570, 000 None None 200, 000 305, 000 
le IS tea EIS SE: 88, 930, 000 3, 920, 000 860, 000 45, 070, 000 4, 251, 000 
NS EE ee oh ane 15, 810, 000 320, 000 320, 000 320, 000 590, 000 
a 16, 990, 000 None None 16, 990, 000 471, 000 
AE APR AAS TE: 13, 350, 000 None None 13, 350, 000 471, 000 
Rae NM aE a ee 4, 270, 000 None None 4, 270, 000 118, 611 
TERETE TE SIA IEEE. 7, 160, 000 None None one None 
i iiiinlid nnicsivacitetibditbicnaintiee $235, 990,000 | $10, 310, 000 $7, 860, 000 | $137,010,000 | $9, 084, 000 
Total Nato and Non-NarTo--_.._..-...-. $3, 272, 510, 000 | $617, 480, 000 | $672, 860, 000 | $712, 870, 000 | $85, 617, 000 
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The orders for the $394,950,000 in military 
equipment under Mpap were placed in the several 
countries as follows: 


(In millions of dollars) 


NATO countries Total (MDAP only) 





i 87. 67 
i 1, 34 
os neesecainail 22. 34 
REESE IA ee ea Sabet rae ee een 1, 06 
EET a Cee Sa ee Re ee eA 93. 18 
scsi tea atidcatac enndeialiai 2. 54 
EE A ee OTe ae ee NN 4, 98 
EOI LAE AIOE ET 192. 58 
a aaiilanhiioeliteiblicts . 87 
Na lll 23 

RESET RAE TD eee ee oe CO PON eee ce 356. 74 





PN haaticlb attic Grinch Sse vc talsdoiona conetitipe atniresch dics 7.76 
iO ialsdaniaioebioaniiis 10. 64 
ERE SN NN eS a aeRO 13. 76 
ERE ree a Pa ee ae aE 6. 05 
TE eae 88. 21 
Grand total: Nato and non-NaTo__.. 394. 95 


The fiscal year 1954 contract total of $612,050,- 
000 brings the total of contracts let under offshore 
procurement since the beginning of the program in 
fiscal 1952 to $3,272,590,000. Of this total, 
$2,552,780,000 was for military supplies and equip- 
ment for our partners and allies under Mpar and 
$719,810,000 was for supplies, equipment, and serv- 
ices in support of U.S. military forces in Europe. 

In the Mpar portion of the program, the U.S. 
has received delivery on $617,480,000 of the total 
of $2,552,780,000 in orders placed and has actually 
disbursed $672,860,000 in payment for these items 
and advances to contractors on goods yet to be 
delivered. 

These payments for Mpap items and for goods 
and services for U.S. troop support are currently 
running at the rate of approximately $85,000,000 
per month. 

The accompanying table* gives the total con- 
tracts awarded (Mpar and U.S. troop support) by 
countries for the 3 fiscal years 1952-53-54, totals 
of deliveries and payments for the period, total 
U.S. troop-support orders placed, and the current 
approximate rate of monthly payments by the 
United States on deliveries, by countries. 





* See preceding page. 
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Secretary Dulles Reconvenes 
Public Committee on Personnel 
Press release 551 dated October 4 


The Department of State announced on October 
4 that Secretary Dulles had asked the Public 
Committee on Personnel to reconvene on Oeto- 
ber 11. 

The purpose of the meeting is to consult with 
the Secretary on the Department’s progress in 
carrying out recommendations for stre 
the Foreign Service made by the Committee last 
May. The Secretary announced his action on these 
recommendations on June 15." 

Mr. Dulles is taking the unusual step of recon- 
vening the Committee in order that he may receive 
from its members an evaluation of the actions taken 
by the Department to date, and also to obtain the 
benefit of their views about the administrative 
measures already taken or still necessary to take 
in launching the program. 

The Committee was established March 5 by the 
Secretary to study and advise him on measure 
necessary to increase the effectiveness of the career 
service to meet the vastly increasing responsibili- 
ties in the field of foreign policy which have de 
volved upon the President and the Secretary. 

Its members are: 


Norman Armour, former Assistant Secretary of State, 
former United States Ambassador to several cou 
tries, and recently appointed Ambassador to Guate 
mala; 

John A. McCone, president, the Joshua Hendy Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles ; 

Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State; 

Morehead Patterson, chairman and president, Americal 
Machine and Foundry Company, New York, 194 
Chairman of the U.S. Committee for U.N. Day, and 
recently U.S. Deputy Representative to the U.N. Dit 
armament Commission ; 

Donald Russell, president of the University of South Care 
lina and former Assistant Secretary of State; 
Charles E. Saltzman, general partner, Henry Sears and 
Company, New York, on temporary leave of absence 
while serving as Under Secretary of State for Ad 

ministration ; 

John Hay Whitney, senior partner in J. H. Whitney and 
Company, New York; 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown University. 


Dr. Wriston serves as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The Vice Chairman is Mr. Whitney. 
The plan which they presented to the Secretary 


? BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 1002. 
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embodied an immediate program for strengthen- 
ing the professional service, as well as a long-range 
method of maintaining a high-caliber Foreign 
Service. Key recommendations were: 


1. Integration of the officers of the Depart- 
mental home service and the Foreign Service per- 
forming similar foreign affairs duties. 

9. The bold and imaginative recruitment and 
scholarship program whereby the Foreign Service 
would obtain a constant and adequate flow of quali- 
fied young men and women representing the best 
cross section of American life. 

3. Provision for continuity and vigor in the 
administrative leadership of the Department, 
thereby to assure the consistency and stability of 


Problems in the Far East 


by Everett F. Drumright 


personnel policy vital to effective administration. 


The majority of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are being put into effect under the authority 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. Some aspects 
of the program require additional legislation, a 
portion of which was requested from and granted 
by the 83d Congress. 

A complete review of the various steps which 
have been taken in this integration and recruit- 
ment program will be given to the Committee by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Saltzman, who served on the Committee, was 
made Under Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion in June. He has a special responsibility to 
implement the recommendations of the report. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs’ 


Since the days 400 years ago when contacts were 
first established between the West and the East on 
amore or less regular basis, the East has been an 
area of weakness—of weakness, that is, relative 
tothe West. It had lagged behind the West in 
invention and in material development, especially 
in weapons and the art of war. Its systems of 
government were backward by European stand- 
ards. In modern terms, we should speak of the 
East of several centuries ago as compounded in 
part of stagnation and in part of disorder. We 
should say that it constituted a huge power vac- 
wm. To point this out reflects no discredit upon 
the Asian peoples. All peoples have their ups 
and downs. In the past, in the dark ages, Europe 
had been weak; Asians had poured into Europe 
from the East, Arabs into Europe from the South. 

Sooner or later, power vacuums—like climatic 
low-pressure areas—become filled from the out- 
side. Following the arrival of the first Europeans 





*Made before the Board of Directors of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C., on Sept. 17. 
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in the East, the history of the East has been, until 
comparatively recent years, largely a history of 
the assertion of power in the East by outsiders— 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, British, Rus- 
sians, and Americans. 

If the West took a great deal out of Asia, the 
West also brought a great deal to Asia. Among 
other things it brought the Asians a picture of a 
more rewarding material life than they had ever 
dreamed of—the life that the West had achieved 
for itself through scientific and industrial prog- 
ress. It also brought ideas—ideas about justice 
and human worth and the idea of nationalism. 
The West aroused in the East a determination to 
achieve some things that the West had achieved. 
Western ascendancy in the East made it inevitable 
that Western ascendancy would come to an end. 

The United States has with consistency given 
sympathy and tangible assistance to the Asians in 
their desire to be free of foreign controls and to 
achieve a more rewarding life. For one thing, we 
have not forgotten our own colonial background 
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and our successful fight for independence. For 
another, we are believers in progress, in man’s 
ability to achieve mastery of his physical environ- 
ment. Thirdly, we have not wished to see the 
Asian countries closed to our missionaries and our 
traders. Finally, we have recognized from the 
very beginning of our intercourse with the East 
that the incorporation of Asia under a hostile im- 
perialism would threaten our security in the 
Pacific. 

It is fair to say that opposition to imperialism 
has been the foundation stone of our policies in 
Asia. It is true that we supplanted Spanish rule 
in the Philippines with American rule, but we em- 
ployed our privileged position in the islands to 
prepare the Filipinos for self-government, which 
we gave them in 1946. Half a century ago we 
acted to prevent the carving-up of China by the 
great powers with our enunciation of Hay’s “Open 
Door” policy. Thirteen years ago we found our- 
selves involved in a life-and-death struggle in the 
Pacific because we would not acquiesce in the dis- 
memberment of China. That time, the imperi- 
alist power was an Asian power—Japan—which 
had mastered the technology of the West and was 
determined to use it to supplant Western hegem- 
ony in Asia with its own rule. We defeated 
Japanese imperialism but not before two things 
had happened that made the restoration of Euro- 
pean rule in the former Asian colonies a thankless 
proposition. First, Asia had been fired by the 
spectacle of the defeat of Western armies by other 
Asians. Second, Japanese arms by the hundreds 
of thousands fell into the hands of the insurrec- 
tionists. And, it should be pointed out, the West- 
ern powers no longer had much desire to maintain 
rule by force over embittered and resentful Asian 
populations. 


Rise of Communist Imperialism 


The achievement of freedom by nine Asian 
countries in the postwar years has been one of the 
great historical phenomena of our lifetime. Un- 
fortunately, it has been accompanied by another 
phenomenon scarcely less significant with which 
Asian independence is clearly irreconcilable. 
This has been the emergence of a new imperialism 
in Asia. Again, as in the case of the Japanese 
empire, the weapons of this new imperialism have 
come from the West and been adopted by an Asian 
power clique. The literal weapons have come 
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from arsenals in European Russia. The origin 
of the ideological weapons may be pinpointed to 
a bearded habitué of the reading rooms of the 
British Museum of 100 years ago—Karl Marg. 
What happened in Russia nearly 40 years ago has 
within the last few years happened in China— 
Communists have taken over the country. A cen- 
tralized and ruthless dictatorship has been im. 
posed upon the Chinese people. The other peoples 
of Asia have been confronted by the menace of g 
new imperialism as aggressive as any in the past, 
and far harsher and more unequivocally totali- 
tarian than any they have ever known. It is an 
imperialism which is not only strong in its own 
right by virtue of its ironclad control of more than 
400 million Chinese but is dedicated to inter. 
national communism and thus united with the 
power of the sprawling Soviet state. 

What makes the menace of Communist China, 
like the menace of Soviet Russia, particularly dif- 
ficult to deal with is the manifold nature of the 
threat it presents. On the one hand Communist 
China and the Soviet Union have the ‘most m- 
merous armed forces in the world with which they 
can intimidate their neighbors and with which 
they could unquestionably overrun considerable 
territories before counteraction could be effective, 
On the other hand, the Communists have acquired 
considerable proficiency in gaining their ends by 
political methods. These methods consist of mak- 
ing common cause in non-Communist countries 
with important protest groups for the purpose of 
channelizing behind the Communist Party the 
various elements of discontent with, and rebellion 
against, the existing order. This is known as the 
strategy of the united front. 

As between winning other peoples by force and 
winning them by getting on their good side, there 
is obviously some contradiction. It is difficult to 
employ both methods at once with great effect. 
In actual practice, the Communists are inclined 
to alternate their methods, shifting from one 
the other according to the situation and require 
ments of the moment. The immediate postwar 
years were, in the Far East at least, years of the 
united front. The Communists tried to identity 
themselves with the most popular causes and move- 
ments in Asia. But then in 1948 the decision was 
handed down by the international Communist 
leadership to resort to force against the weaker 
non-Communist regimes in the Far East. Warfare 
was launched against the governments and anti- 
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Communist elements of the Philippines, Burma, 
Malaya, and about a year later, against the Re- 
public of Indonesia. The most daring and cyni- 
cal employment of force by the Communists came 
in June 1950 with the overt attack on the Republic 
of Korea. 

The shift in grand strategy, of which I have 
spoken, did not apply to China and Indochina. 
There, the Communists seemed to have con- 
cuded—not without reason—that they had hit 
upon a winning formula which did not need to be 
changed, a combination of political and military 
methods that promised to pay off. 

In China, the disastrous weakening of the con- 
trol exercised by the National Government and 
the general impoverishment and despair, basically 
resulting from the war with Japan, conspired 
powerfully to the advantage of the Communists. 
In Indochina, it was the effort of the French to 
re-impose their rule by force that gave the Com- 
munists their opportunity. Achieving a strong 
political position by seeming to offer a sorely tried 
people those things which they most desired— 
peace and stability in one case, relief from foreign 
rule in the other—the Chinese Communists and 
Vietnamese Communists were able to amass de- 
tisive military forces on their side. 


Return to Strategy of United Front 


The truce in Korea and the truce in Viet-Nam 
appear to have signalized another broad change 
in Communist strategy, the second since World 
War II. We now appear to be returning to the 
strategy of the united front, in which military 
action will be played down and the Communists 
will seek to pose as the righteous champions of 
long-suffering peoples everywhere. This does not 
mean that we can afford to let down our guard 
in anticipation of a period of peace. The Com- 
munists are always capable of quickly reversing 
their strategy when they perceive that it is to 
their advantage to do so. At present, however, 
the Communists appear to be planning their major 
efforts in the political fields in the Far East with 
the primary objective of creating disunity among 
their adversaries, particularly by arousing fear, 
suspicion, and resentment of the United States, 
and by playing upon local grievances to achieve 
this objective. Accordingly, this is what we shall 
have to expect in the foreseeable future: 

1. In Japan, the Communists will attempt to 
take advantage of the frictions always resulting 
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from the presence of foreign troops to create and 
intensify anti-American feelings. They will ex- 
ploit Japanese fears of being caught in the atomic 
crossfire of another world war in order to neutral- 
ize Japan. They will seek to dominate Japanese 
labor, utilizing techniques found effective in other 
industrial countries. They will wait for Japan’s 
economic position to worsen, as it surely will un- 
less wider markets are found for Japanese exports, 
and if their hopes for Japan’s economic collapse 
prove justified, the Communists will use the situ- 
ation to discredit the moderate democratic ele- 
ments and to promote Japanese trade with 
mainland China as a means of obtaining Japan’s 
economic tie-in with the Moscow-Peiping bloc. 





Department Publishes Documents 
on Korean Problem 


The Department of State this month released a 
193-page publication entitled The Korean Problem 
at the Geneva Conference, April 26-June 15, 1954, 
containing a brief narrative account of the Korean 
phase of the Geneva Conference and texts of the 
principal statements and proposals made by repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. The major U.N. 
resolutions relating to Korea also are included. 
Copies are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (60 cents). 











2. In Korea, the Communists would seem to 
have eliminated any possibility of posing as 
friends of the Korean people or of being accepted 
as champions of any popular Korean causes. We 
must not be too sure of this, however. When a 
country has suffered such devastation as that which 
was brought upon Korea, opportunities for sub- 
version and for proselytizing extremist doctrines 
are enhanced. Moreover, we must not forget that 
the Communists have the power to give the Ko- 
reans, for a price, what they most desire: unifica- 
tion. Wemust also not forget that President Rhee 
virtually is the government of the Republic of 
Korea. Whether any of his possible successors 
would have sufficient national stature and support 
to be able to hold the country together, under cir- 
cumstances of adversity, we cannot know. 

3. In Viet-Nam the danger, of course, stares us 
in the face. The Viet Minh—the Communist 
regime administering north Viet-Nam under the 
Geneva settlement—has an organization tempered 
in the fires of 8 years of war. It has a record of 
fanatical opposition to French domination. For 
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years it was synonymous with national independ- 
ence in the eyes of large numbers, if not the ma- 
jority of Vietnamese, south and north. It has its 
indoctrinated partisans throughout south Viet- 
Nam. Both as a Vietnamese political force and a 
Vietnamese military force, it will not be easy for 
anti-Communist Vietnamese to match. 

4. Southeast Asia as a whole offers a varied field 
for Communist enterprise. Each country has its 
vulnerabilities. There are subnationalist or re- 
gionalist movements, as among the Karens in 
Burma and the Atjinese in Indonesia, which have 
led to civil war. There are religious movements 
to cause disorders such as the Moslem Moros in 
the Philippines and the Darul Islam which seeks 
to make a theocratic state of Indonesia. There 
are deficiencies in government services, result- 
ing from lack of experience, that weaken the gov- 
ernment’s position and its support and play into 
the hands of profiteers in popular dissatisfactions. 
There is lack of capital for economic development 
that results in economic stagnation and potentially 
dangerous feelings of frustration, particularly 
among the educated classes—always the tinder of 
a revolution. There are the consequences of fall- 
ing prices of Southeast Asia’s chief export prod- 
ucts—rubber, tin, rice, vegetable oils. There is 
the legacy of bitterness toward the West which 
makes it difficult for former colonial peoples to 
see Western policy as having any other objective 
than the economic, if not the political, domination 
of their countries and which makes it difficult for 
the West effectively to assist the Southeast Asians 
in a solution of their problems. There is the na- 
tural disposition of peoples whose experience with 
capitalism, domestic as well as foreign, has not 
been happy, to look to the doctrines of Marx as 
the answer to their needs. There is the spectacle 
of the Soviet Union which—to hear the Commu- 
nists tell it—rose in a single generation from serf- 
dom and national impotence to a position of 
first-rate power in the world without the help of 
the greedy capitalists who now look upon it with 
as much fear as hatred. There are the Chinese in 
the Southeast Asian countries, totaling over 10 
million, outnumbering the indigenous inhabitants 
of Singapore and Bangkok—Chinese whose self- 
interest and sense of race and culture necessarily to 
some extent tend to turn them toward Peiping as 
the capital of China proper. 


Throughout the Far East—as indeed throughout 
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the world—there is the passionate desire for peace 
upon which the Communists can play. Con. 
trolling all means of communication within their 
world, the Communists are able to conduct their 
own military preparations in the dark while seiz- 
ing every opportunity to denounce every defense 
measure on the part of the free nations, and of 
the United States in particular, as an aggressive 
act aimed at the destruction of the workers’ para- 
dise by the imperialist war-mongers of Wall 
Street. Manipulating every means of expression 
in their world, the Communists are able to fill their 
press with eulogies of peace while castigating, as 
a demonstration of belligerency and aggressive- 
ness, every just warning of Communist intentions 
by spokesmen for the free nations—Americans in 
particular. 

That, in brief, is the problem we face in the 
Far East—that and the enormous mass of infan- 
try on the other side of the iron curtain in China, 
north Viet-Nam, North Korea, and Soviet Si- 
beria, the thousands of planes in the Communist 
air forces in the Far East, the large Soviet sub- 
marine force based on Vladivostok. 


What We Must Do 


Because the subject I was given was our prob- 
lems in the Far East, I have not planned to ex- 
patiate upon our policies. I believe it is clear what 
general line these policies must take. We must 
match the military strength of the Communists, 
not necessarily weapon for weapon, but in total 
effectiveness. By “we” I mean the United States 
and its allies. We must help the Asian states 
develop the military power to cope successfully 
with internal rebellion and to make an aggressor 
deploy a major force in order to invade success- 
fully—thus creating the basis for international ac- 
tion against him. The first-rate military forces 
we have helped develop in the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of China are examples of what 
can bedone. In addition, I would call your atten- 
tion to the newly signed Southeast Asian Collective 
Defense Treaty.2 This treaty, together with the 
security treaties we have entered into with Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
the Republic of Korea, demonstrates that the 
Communists cannot expect to pick off the free na- 


tions of the Far East singly and with impunity. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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We must help the Asians create societies that 
function with reasonable efficiency and no dot offer 
the Communists a vital lodgement from which the 
whole structure can be subverted. This we are 
doing through a great variety of technical aid pro- 

s and, in the case of Korea and Formosa, 
through very substantial programs of reconstruc- 
tion and development. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing we can do to create economic health in 
the Far East is to help remove barriers to trade 
among the Far Eastern countries—particularly be- 
tween Japan and Southeast Asia—and between 
the Far Eastern countries and the rest of the free 
world. Above all, markets must be developed for 
greatly increased Japanese exports. This means 
finding a larger market in the United States as 
well as in other countries. 

We must give the Asians every opportunity to 
come to a realistic appreciation of the Commu- 
nist danger and of what the United States stands 
for and what it is trying to achieve. Our present 
widespread information programs and the facili- 
ties we have offered to enable Asian students and 
leaders to study and travel in our country are 
sizable steps in the right direction, but I am not 
sure that they go far enough. 

We must convince the Asians that we are wholly 
behind them in their desire to achieve and main- 
tainindependence. This is not as easy as it sounds 
when our efforts to make sure that the material 
aid we give is effectively utilized and our efforts 
to develop collective resistance to aggression in 
Asia are both apt to be interpreted as interference 
in the domestic affairs of Asian countries. It is 
made more difficult when the exigencies of the cold 
war sometimes seem to put us in the position of 
defending colonialism. Nevertheless, our record 
is a good one and we should be able to build on 
it with confidence. The Pacific Charter, which 
was signed at Manila at the same time as the col- 
lective defense pact and which pledges the signa- 
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tories to uphold the principles of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, is a guaranty to 
the Asians of our intentions and of those of our 
French and British allies. 

We must make the Asians understand that what 
we want in the world is very similar to what they 
want, that in the main their aspirations and ours 
are not very different, that what we have to offer 
is something that they can respect, and that our 
strength means greater security forthem. This is 
something that the American people must accom- 
plish through their agencies of expression—mag- 
azines, books, newspapers, motion pictures—and 
through their unofficial representatives overseas, 
by whom the United States is more often judged 
than by its official representatives. 

Above all perhaps, the Asians must understand 
that the objective of our policy and our power is 
peace. This necessity imposes an obligation upon 
all of us—the obligation to remain strong and 
alert as a nation without indulging in the kind of 
warlike and boastful talk that seems to make it 
easier for a democracy to accept the sacrifices re- 
quired for military preparedness. 

If I have devoted so much more time to our 
problems in the Far East than to what we are 
doing to meet them, it is not because I think our 
problems are greater than our resources for deal- 
ing with them. Quite the contrary. The Com- 
munists have enjoyed only two major successes in 
the Far East: one in China, one in Viet-Nam. In 
both cases their success arose from the conditions 
of a foreign occupation and of a long and generally 
unsuccessful effort on the part of nationalist forces 
to expel the foreigner. For the rest, the Com- 
munists’ hopes have been disappointed in one Far 
Eastern country after another. If the Com- 
munists have twice reversed their grand strategy, 
it is because their grand strategy has not succeeded 
as they expected. It is well within our power to 
insure that it never will. 
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The Concept of Self-Determination in American Thought 


by Walworth Barbour 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs? 


This gathering, dedicated to a free life for the 
peasant farmers of Eastern Europe, is an appro- 
priate one at which to make a few remarks about 
the principle of freedom, or more particularly of 
self-determination, in the American approach to 


world affairs. 


In the 18th century the American colonists 


began a revolution that continues until this day. 
Its purpose was the winning of freedom and na- 


tional independence, and its fruit was the shaping 


of democratic institutions to make that freedom 
and independence a living reality. Like the 
French Revolution, the American Revolution be- 
longed to the great democratic movement which 
has had its local manifestations in the various 
countries of the free world. You will doubtless 
agree that this democratic movement, exalting in- 
dividual rights, human dignity, and national 
independence, is the true revolution of the modern 
age—not the Communist-proclaimed revolution, 
which looks backward to the concepts of the 
absolute power of the state, the collectivistic organ- 
ization of society, and the maintenance of imperial 
dependencies through the Communist mechanism. 
The democratic revolution will survive, spread, 
and invigorate the nations of the modern world 
long after the deadening dogmas underlying the 
Communist system have passed into limbo. 
Whatever the virulent attacks of Communist 
propaganda may say to the contrary, the further- 
ance of freedom and self-government has been the 
central motivating influence in American political 
behavior both at home and abroad ever since our 





1 Address made before the Fourth Congress of the 
International Peasant Union at New York, N. Y., on Oct. 
3 (press release 546 dated Oct. 2). 
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birth as a nation. In asserting our independence 
we affirmed that government derives its just 
powers from the free consent of the governed. The 
people of the United States established the Con- 
stitution in order, among principal purposes, to 
“secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” Since that time the American 
partiality for this phrase is evident in its frequent 
utterance in public speeches. It never fails to 
strike a responsive chord in an American audience, 
The American continues to believe that a test ofa 
good commonwealth is whether it makes possible 
such blessings for its citizenry. 

It was natural that this valuation of freedom 
should be strongly held during the early years of 
the Republic, when we were endeavoring to com- 
plete the process of securing independence from 
Europe. As Washington affirmed in his Farewell 
Address, “Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recommendation 
of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm the at- 
tachment.” Later this country passed through the 
ordeal of a long and bitter civil war in which the 
issues were freedom and self-government as each 
side conceived them. Abraham Lincoln, the Great 
Emancipator, guided the course of this conflict 
in order to preserve a Union based upon govern- 
ment by the people and for the people. 


Participation in World Affairs 

In the 19th century Americans lived much to 
themselves within the limits of this continent. 
When the changing world of the 20th century 
impelled us to a greater concern with distant neigh- 
bors, this devotion to freedom which had so long 
animated the pursuit of our domestic affairs was 
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carried over into the more active American par- 
ticipation in world affairs. The new order of 
society envisaged by President Woodrow Wilson 
as the “new freedom” extended to the international 
sphere as well as to national problems. He was as 
ardent a champion of the freedom of nations as he 
was of social reform at home. He led the Amer- 
ican nation in a great war “for the rights of na- 
tions great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and obe- 
dience.” The world was not only to be made safe 
for democracy by the successful termination of the 
war. The peace that followed was to be “planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty.” 
The principle of self-determination was funda- 
mental in the Fourteen Points, and in the final 
point of this program for the peace he foresaw an 
association of nations to afford mutual guarantees 
for the political independence of both small and 
great states. 

In disposing of the wreckage of three empires in 
Central and Eastern Europe the peacemakers of 
1919 concluded in his view “a people’s treaty, that 
accomplishes by a great sweep of political justice, 
a liberation of men who never could have liberated 
themselves, and the power of the most powerful 
nations has been devoted not to their aggrandize- 
ment but to the liberation of people.” He con- 
ceived of article 10, pledging a member of the 
League of Nations to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and political independence of 
every other member against external aggression, as 
the heart of the League Covenant. This provision 
was for him a recognition of the sacredness of the 
principle of self-determination. 

The central theme of freedom in the American 
approach to the world was reiterated by President 
Roosevelt in the Four Freedoms speech of 1941. It 
may be recalled that in this speech devoted to for- 
eign affairs the President was looking forward to 
a “world” founded upon what he regarded as four 
essential human freedoms. 

The American heritage of freedom has made 
itself felt more recently in three international 
charters : the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations 
Charter, and lastly the Pacific Charter proclaimed 
at Manila by the eight states signing the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 

To turn to the last of these documents, we should 
bear in mind the extent to which the principle of 
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self-determination inspired the formulation of the 
Pacific Charter. The Pacific Charter states: 


First, in accordance with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, they [the signatory powers] uphold the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples 
and they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to 
promote self-government and to secure the independence of 
all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to 
undertake its responsibilities; Second, they are each 
prepared to continue taking effective practical measures 
to ensure conditions favorable to the orderly achievement 
of the foregoing purposes in accordance with their con- 
stitutional procedures.’ 

The great importance of this document is its 
application to all areas including underdeveloped 
or colonial areas. It expresses clearly the Amer- 
ican desire to see the principle of self-determina- 
tion extended throughout the world wherever a 
people desires and is prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of an independent national existence. 
As Secretary Dulles suggested in his address of 
September 15 on the Manila Conference, “The 
Pacific Charter, on which the East and the West 
did meet, may well prove to be the most momentous. 
product of the Conference.” * 

These examples are sufficient to suggest the 
cardinal importance of the concept of self-deter- 
mination in American thought about the relations 
of the United States with other nations. No one 
should neglect or minimize the significance of this 
article of American faith common to both our 
major political parties and to all representative 
American bodies. Imperfect as our efforts may 
occasionally have been as to international develop- 
ments in relation to this principle, we have never- 
theless striven for this goal, and it serves as a 
touchstone by which we judge the enduring value 
of international acts. 

To proceed to the more practical consequences 
of this idea, we pursue the principle of self-deter- 
mination as regards the internal life of nations 
with a view to the people of each nation having 
the right to enjoy government and other institu- 
tions of their own choosing as soon as they are 
prepared to conduct such institutions in an 
orderly, peaceful, and stable manner. We believe 
that each nation should be free to change its form 
of government and, in accordance with its law, its 
current executive and legislative officers whenever 
the change actually represents the will of the peo- 
ple; that the nation should have the right freely 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
* Ibid., Sept. 27, 1954, p. 433. 
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to establish its own body of law and system of 
courts. We oppose any system of government 
or group of rulers imposed on a nation against its 
will. Each nation should have the freedom to 
determine its own economic institutions. This does 
not mean, of course, that we Americans are not 
firmly convinced as a people that a system of free 
enterprise offers the best hope of a dynamic 
economy and widely distributed prosperity. In 
the social and intellectual sphere the press, educa- 
tional and cultural institutions, and religious 
organizations should be free to function in accord- 
ance with popular wishes. It should be stressed 
that this conception of self-determination is not 
to be confused in any way with what the Soviets 
under Stalin tried to pass off as self-determination 
among national minorities—that is, a limited pos- 
sibility for an ethnic group to express its own cul- 
tural interests, as by use of its own language and 
alphabet for local purposes, while remaining 
otherwise subject to the centralized, absolute power 
of Moscow. 


Free Society of Nations 


The objective of self-determination which we 
seek in the international field is a free society 
of nations where each may establish its relations 
with others on the basis of mutual interest, free 
consent, and the requirements of international 
peace. This implies that all nations should have 
the right to enter into such local, regional, and 
wider international arrangements and associations 
as will promote their mutual welfare without 
endangering that of nonmember nations. It pre- 
sumes that all such arrangements and associa- 
tions will of necessity be in accordance with the 
provisions of the U. N. Charter. 

On the other and negative side, the United 
States can never concede that any state should be 
free to force on the people and territory of another 
state its political dominion, its occupying forces, 
or its control over the national economic and in- 
tellectual life. Where self-determination fully 
governs the relations of nations there can be no 
room for one state to bring about the subversion, 
subjection, and exploitation of another, whatever 
concealed instrumentalities may be utilized for this 
purpose. The United States is dedicated to work- 
ing toward the creation of a world where the ex- 
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tension and maintenance of such dominion jg 
impossible. 

I know you members of the agrarian parties 
from Central and Eastern Europe are more imme- 
diately interested in how we Americans see the 
application of this principle of self-determination 
to your homelands. It is clear to the world that 
the present regimes in your countries are imposed 
by a foreign power against the opposition of the 
overwhelming mass of the population in each state, 
There can be no doubt that if Soviet military and 
police power—and the Communist terror sup- 
ported thereby—could be rolled back, these 
regimes would quickly fall. Since we are devoted 
to the principle of self-determination, we cannot be 


reconciled to the regimes in your countries. We 


cannot adjust to their totalitarian practices and 
their denial of human rights. We cannot grow 
accustomed to their willingness to make their 
countries the subservient tools of a foreign power, 

We know that these regimes cannot last, for the 
freedom they lack is inherent in the human spirit, 
Sooner or later they must change or fall. These 
alien, hated tyrannies cannot endure as they are; 
they cannot solve the problems confronting them; 
they cannot satisfy the needs of the people; they 
cannot make for a stable Europe or a tranquil 
world. They proclaim new courses which are only 
gestures, tactics, or ill-starred efforts to surmount 
rising difficulties. The fate of the peoples ruled 
by them is not finally determined. 

It is our firm conviction that these Soviet 
colonies under totalitarian oppression are an his- 
torical anachronism in contemporary Europe. 
While they last, they cause misery to the captive 
peoples and by dividing Europe bring burdens and 
unsettlement to all of it. But the European com- 
munity of free peoples will eventually triumph 
and absorb them. The logic of history is on the 
side of freedom and not on the side of the Com- 
munists. If there is any historical inevitability, 
it is that the Europe of self-determination will 
prevail over the Europe of historical materialism. 

It is perhaps another inevitability in view of the 
basic trend of our history that when the United 
States looks to Europe its policy is to assist the 
progress of freedom. Believing that a union of 
self-governing nations will extend and secure 
freedom in Europe, our purpose, despite any tem- 
porary setback in a single field, is to cooperate with 
all the free nations of Europe in advancing 
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European integration in every way we can. We 
see the captive nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe as belonging to this unity. They belong 
now in spirit and to the extent possible through 
their free spokesmen in exile; eventually they will 


come into their rightful place as equal members 
in the free community of Europe. Toward this 
full reunion of your countries with free Europe 
the United States is working constantly in every 
possible concrete way. 


Presentation of Claim Against Soviet Government 
for Destruction of B-29 off Hokkaido in 1952 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 527 dated September 25 


Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen delivered to the 
Soviet Foreign Office at Moscow on September 25 
a note from the U.S. Government to the Soviet 
Government preferring a formal diplomatic claim 
against the Soviet Government on account of the 
destruction by Soviet aircraft of a U.S. Air Force 
B-29 aircraft off Hokkaido, Japan, on October 7, 
1952.1. The note demands that the Soviet Govern- 
ment pay damages in the sum of $1,620,295.01 and 
invites the Soviet Government, in the event that 
the Soviet Government denies liability, to join in 
submitting this dispute to the International Court 
of Justice. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., was in- 
structed to request the President of the U.N. Se- 
curity Council to circulate the text of this note to 
the members of the Council. In a recent proceed- 
ing the Security Council considered another Soviet 
attack against a U.S. aircraft committed on Sep- 
tember 4, 1954.? 

In earlier interchanges of notes on the B-29 in- 
cident the Soviet Government contended that the 
incident took place near the Island of Yuri, which 
the Soviet Government claims had become Soviet 
territory by virtue of the Yalta Agreement re- 
garding Japan of February 11, 1945.2 In the note 





*For the Soviet note of Oct. 12, 1952, regarding the in- 
cident and the U. 8S. reply of Oct. 17, 1952, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 649. 

* Ibid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 417. 

*A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 1941-49, 8. Doc. 
123, 81st Cong., 1st sess., p. 33. 
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delivered today the U. S. Government repudiates 
the Soviet Government’s construction of the Yalta 
Agreement regarding Japan and rejects the Soviet 
claim to any lawful territorial right to the Island 
of Yuri or to the Habomai Islands, of which the 
Island of Yuri is a component. 

The note follows a thorough investigation, since 
the date of the incident, into the circumstances of 
the shooting and into the possibility that crew 
members survived and came into the custody of 
the Soviet Government. 

The present note, based on the investigation, 
charges that the B-29 was shot down without 
warning over territory rightfully belonging to 
Japan and in which the U.S. aircraft were entitled 
to fly by the terms of the Security Treaty with 
Japan which came into effect April 28, 1952.4 It 
demands that the Soviet Government provide in- 
formation with respect to the whereabouts and wel- 
fare of any surviving crew members and make 
provision for the prompt return of any survivors 
whom the Soviet Government may still be holding 
or of whose whereabouts the Soviet Government 
may be informed. 


TEXT OF NOTE 


EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to transmit to you here- 
with, upon the instruction of my Government, the follow- 
ing communication : 


The Government of the United States of America makes 
reference to the destruction on October 7, 1952, by fighter 


*Buretin of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 
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aircraft of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, of a 
United States Air Force B-29 airplane near the Japanese 
Island of Hokkaido. It will be recalled that by notes 
dated October 17, 1952 and December 16, 1952," the United 
States Government, protesting the actions of the Soviet 
aircraft, requested the Soviet Government to make pay- 
ment for the destroyed airplane and for the lives of any 
of the crew who might have perished, and further re- 
quested the Soviet Government to provide information on 
the whereabouts and welfare of any of the crew members 
who might have survived, with a view to their return 
to the United States. 

The Soviet Government has not, in the period which 
hag elapsed since December 16, 1952 when the last United 
States note was delivered to it, given any indication of 
the fate of the crew members of the B-29 shot down by 
the Soviet aircraft. As the United States Government re- 
minded the Soviet Government in the note of October 17, 
1952, witnesses actually observed a Soviet Government 
patrol boat leave Suisho Island, a point close to the spot 
where the B-29 was seen to go down, immediately after 
the shooting and proceed to the spot where the B-29 had 
hit the water, and some time later saw the boat return. 
The spot, the Soviet Government is further reminded, was 
in an area then and since freely accessible to Soviet Gov- 
ernment personnel and in the vicinity of the area of Yuri 
Island which the Soviet Government in its own account 
of the episode, in its notes of October 12, 1952 and No- 
vember 24, 1952, fixes as the area in which the episode 
took place. Therefore the United States Government 
could not, and cannot, accept either the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s statement, in its note of November 24, 1952, that 
it possessed no information regarding the whereabouts of 
the members of the crew of the B—29 airplane or the Soviet 
Government’s continued silence in regard to whether the 
Soviet Government has any information concerning the 
fate of any of the crew members, whether any are alive, 
and whether the Soviet Government proposes to make ar- 
rangements for their return. Nor can the United States 
Government acquiesce in the continued failure of the 
Soviet Government to give any indication of willingness to 
make amends for the damage it caused and for which it 
is responsible, in spite of the requests therefor in the 
United States Government’s notes above described. 

The purpose of the present communication is, in view of 
the foregoing, to place solemnly upon the record all the 
facts which the United States Government has been able 
to gather on the subject and based thereon to prefer 
against the Soviet Government a formal international dip- 
lomatic claim as set forth below. 


I 


The United States Government charges, and is pre- 
pared to prove by evidence in an appropriate forum, the 
following : 


1. In the Treaty of Peace between the Allied Powers 
and Japan signed in the City of San Francisco September 


*For the Soviet note of Nov. 24, 1952, and the U. 8. 
reply of Dec. 16, 1952, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1953, p. 11. 
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8, 1951,° provision was duly made, in Article 6 thereof, 
for the stationing and retention, under or in consequence 
of bilateral or multilateral agreements between Japan 
and any of the Allied Powers, of armed forces in Japa- 
nese territory following the termination of the occupa- 
tion of Japan by occupation forces of the Allied Powers, 
On the same date the United States of America, as one 
of the Allied Powers to whom reference is made in the 
Treaty of Peace, entered into a Security Treaty with 
Japan by which Japan granted, and the United States of 
America accepted, the right to dispose land, air and seq 
forces of the United States in and about Japan upon the 
coming into force of the Treaty of Peace. 

The Treaty of Peace with the Allied Powers and the 
Security Treaty between the United States of America 
and Japan came into force April 28, 1952, and thereupon 
the state of war between Japan and each of the Allied 
Powers terminated and the full sovereignty of the Japa- 
nese over Japan and its territorial waters was duly rees- 
tablished. 

In pursuance of the Security Treaty and with the con- 
sent of the Government of Japan, the United States 
Government after April 28, 1952, maintained air forces 
and aircraft in and about Japan which engaged and con- 
tinued to engage in such activities as were proper and 
necessary to provide for the defense of Japan and of the 
United States’ forces maintained therein against aggres- 
sion, and for the purpose of deterring armed attack upon 
them. 

Before and on October 7, 1952, pursuant to the Secu- 
rity Treaty and agreements thereunder between the Goy- 
ernment of Japan and the Government of the United 
States, regulations were in effect for Japan governing 
civil and military air traffic control and communications 
systems. To enforce these regulations and to maintain 
orderly traffic control over overflying aircraft, civil and 
military, appropriate United States authorities within 
Japan were, by the United States Government and with 
the consent of the Government of Japan, duly charged 
with the major responsibilities for the operation of the 
air traffic control system respecting civil and military 
aircraft and with the enforcement thereof. As was at 
all times well known to the Soviet Government, the appli- 
cable regulations required that all aircraft proposing to 
fly into the air space of Japan should make prior noti- 
fication to appropriate air traffic authorities within Japan 
and particularly that any military aircraft proposing to 
fly into the air space of Japan should make prior appli- 
cation to appropriate control authorities within Japan 
and receive prior authorization for such flight. 

2. In the morning of October 7, 1952, an unarmed 
United States Air Force B-29 airplane, No. 44-61815, bear- 
ing the identification call sign “Sunbonnet King”, was 
duly dispatched from its base in the Island of Honshu 
in Japan, to perform a duly authorized flight mission 
over the Island of Hokkaido, Japan, and upon completion 
to return to its base. The dispatching of the B-29, its 
mission, and its activities thereafter were all in the pur- 
suance of the duties and functions of the United States 





* [bid., Aug. 27, 1951, p. 349. 
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Government and the United States Air Force under the 
Treaty of Peace and the Security Treaty described above. 
Neither the dispatching nor the mission was intended or 
calculated to be, nor were the activities thereafter per- 
formed by the aircraft, in any way hostile to the Soviet 
Government or any other government, or directed against 
Soviet installations or personnel of the Soviet Government 
or any other government in any place. 

The aircraft was manned by a crew of eight, all of them 
members of the United States Air Force and citizens and 
nationals of the United States of America. The aircraft 
commander was Captain Eugene Minot English, Serial 
No. AO 768042. The co-pilot was Second Lieutenant Paul 
Eugene Brock, Serial No. AO 2221927. The navigator 
was First Lieutenant John Robertson Dunham, Serial No. 
20173 A. The other crew members were Staff Sergeant 
Samuel Albion Colgan, Serial No. AF 31379760; Staff 
Sergeant John Arthur Hirsch, Serial No. AF 19329704; 
Airman First Class Thomas Gerald Shipp, Serial No. AF 
18365941; Airman Second Class Fred Grady Kendrick, 
Serial No. AF 14347294; and Airman Second Class Frank 
Eugene Neail, Serial No. 13394257. 

8. Acting in compliance with their flight mission in- 
structions, Captain English and his crew in the B-29 air- 
craft, “Sunbonnet King”, after leaving the Island of Hon- 
shu, duly commenced flying over the Island of Hokkaido, 
beginning approximately 11 o’clock in the morning local 
time. At approximately 2 o’clock in the afternoon local 
time, while the B-29 was over the mainland of Hokkaido, 
flying at approximately 15,500 feet altitude, Soviet Gov- 
ernment authorities having become aware of these facts 
deliberately dispatched two fighter aircraft to intercept the 
B-29 over Japanese territory, and continuing under the 
control of Soviet Government authorities, the two Soviet 
fighter aircraft thereupon deliberately flew in a course 
calculated to converge with the course of the B—29 and to 
intercept it. The two Soviet fighter aircraft were not 
notified in advance by Soviet authorities to the traffic con- 
trol authorities in Japan, and they were without any 
license or authority whatsoever to overfly the territory of 
Japan. Nevertheless, the Soviet authorities then con- 
trolling the actions of the aircraft, and the Soviet pilots 
flying the aircraft, deliberately and willfully, unbeknown 
to the crew of the B-29 and with a calculated disregard 
of the sovereignty of Japan, of the position of the United 
States in Japan, and of the United States defense of 
Japan, and in violation of the air traffic control regula- 
tions lawfully in effect in and over Japan respecting over- 
flight of the territory of Japan, directed the Soviet air- 
craft westward as described. At 2:15 p. m. local time 
the two Soviet fighter aircraft, so directed, reached a 
position in the air space of Hokkaido approximately 
thirty-two miles west from Yuri Island and six miles 
north of Nemuro Peninsula over the territorial waters 
of the Island of Hokkaido, substantially directly above 
the B-29’s position, flying and continuing to fly at a 
height at which the crew of the B-29 could not then or 
thereafter observe the presence of the Soviet aircraft but 
at which the B-29 could be and was continuously observed 
by the pilots of the Soviet fighter aircraft and undoubtedly 
by the Soviet authorities controlling the pilots. Then the 
Soviet fighter aircraft, continuing to act under the direc- 
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tion and control of the Soviet authorities, proceeded to pace 
the flight of the B—29 from 2:15 p. m. local time to 2: 31 
p. m. local time, continuously hovering over the B-29, 
while the B—29 was engaged in innocent flight over the 
Island and adjacent waters of Hokkaido within Japan. 

At approximately 2:29 p. m. local time the B-29, pass- 
ing at the end of Nemuro Peninsula of the Island of Hok- 
kaido, was in the process of effecting a normal turn for 
B-29 type aircraft, in order to enable the B-29 to fly 
westward and farther into the mainland of Hokkaido; in 
so doing it came over the water area adjacent to the tip 
of the Nemuro Peninsula close to the Nosappu Lighthouse 
there when, undoubtedly upon instructions from the 
Soviet controlling authorities, the pacing Soviet fighter 
aircraft dived from their high altitude, behind and un- 
beknown to the B-29 and its crew, and without any warn- 
ing whatsoever opened fire on the B—29, with several 
deliberate and successive bursts. Simultaneously, like- 
wise upon the orders of the competent Soviet authorities, 
in concert with the pilots in the fighter aircraft, Soviet 
personnel then stationed on the Island of Yuri east of the 
Nemuro Peninsula, opened fire upon the B-29 from the 
ground. 

The B-29 was struck by the fire from the fighter air- 
craft, and by ground fire, was disabled and plunged into 
the sea, hitting the water at a point between Yuri Island 
and Akiyuri Island, southwest of Harukarimoshiri Island, 
all in territory rightfully belonging to Japan. The air- 
craft, broken up in several parts, exploded as the water 
was hit and floated as wreckage upon the surface of the 
water. 

Shocked and unable to control the aircraft, the crew of 
the B-29 called out on voice radio on an international 
emergency channel that they were in extreme distress, and 
attempted to abandon the plane in the air. The United 
States Government has concluded, and charges, that some 
or all of the crew of the B—29 successfully parachuted to 
the sea at approximately the position where the aircraft 
hit the water. 

Within a few minutes thereafter, and while the wrecked 
aircraft and its crew were still on the surface of the sea, 
a patrol boat belonging to the Soviet Government, upon 
orders of competent Soviet authorities, left the Island of 
Suisho, east of the Nosappu Lighthouse and northwest of 
the position where the B-29 was shot and came down, 
and proceeded to the scene of the wreckage. The United 
States Government concludes, and therefore charges, that 
this was for the purpose of picking up survivors and 
objects in the debris of the aircraft of possible interest to 
the Soviet Government. Undoubtedly having accom-, 
plished its mission the patrol boat then returned to Suisho 
Island. The United States Government concludes, and 
charges, that the Soviet Government’s patrol boat did pick 
up items of interest to the Soviet Government as well as 
survivors still alive and bodies of other crew members, if 
dead. Undoubtedly the competent Soviet authorities in 
the area had and prepared a complete report which was 
thereafter undoubtedly duly submitted to the appropriate 
responsible authorities of the Soviet Government. The 
pilots of the Soviet aircraft involved in the pacing and 
shooting of the B-29 were, after effecting the destruction 
of the B-29 as above noted, the United States Government 











concludes, and charges, undoubtedly recalled immediately 
by Soviet ground authorities to base, and thereupon un- 
doubtedly submitted in due course to their superiors in 
the Soviet Government their reports of their conduct, and 
such reports, together with all additional reports from in- 
formed Soviet authorities in the area, were undoubtedly 
duly submitted to the appropriate authorities of the 
Soviet Government. 
II 


The Soviet Government in its note of October 12, 1952, 
and in its note of November 24, 1952, replying to the 
United States Government’s note of October 17, 1952, will- 
fully and knowingly made material misstatements of fact 
with the purpose of creating an untrue record and of 
misleading the United States Government. Among these 
misstatements are the following: 


A. With respect to the note of October 12, 1952. The 
United States Government has already pointed out in its 
reply of October 17, 1952, respects in which the Soviet 
Government note of October 12 was false and misleading. 
The United States Government is prepared to prove by 
evidence in an appropriate forum in particular the follow- 
ing: ° 


1. The note states that the “B-29 bomber violated the 
state frontier of the USSR in the area of Yuri Island”. 
As the United States Government has frequently and con- 
sistently declared, the Soviet Government does not law- 
fully have a state frontier in the area of Yuri Island. The 
United States declares again that the territorial rights 
and sovereignty of Japan before, on and after October 7, 
1952, extended and now extend north and east of the main- 
land of Hokkaido to include the island and area of Yuri 
and all of the Habomai Islands, up to and including the 
Island of Shikotan, and their territorial waters. 

2. The statement that two Soviet fighters “demanded 
that the American bomber follow them for a landing to 
the nearest airdrome” is false and misleading and was 
known by the Soviet Government to be false and mislead- 
ing when made. As above set forth, two Soviet fighters 
were directed to fly and had flown over the Hokkaido 
territorial waters to a point within the air space of 
Hokkaido more than twenty-five miles west of the tip of 
Nemuro Peninsula and deep within Japanese territory; 
had intercepted the flight path of the B-29, unbeknown to 
the B-29 crew, and hovering over it followed it around 
within Japanese territory for at least sixteen minutes, as 
above noted, knowingly traversing the land mass and adja- 
cent territorial waters of the Nemuro Peninsula of Hok- 
kaido. It is completely false that any communication 
was sent from the Soviet fighters or other Soviet source to 
the B-29 on any subject, and it is particularly false that 
the fighters or any other Soviet source made any requests 
or demand that the B-29 follow the fighters or that it land 
at any place, and no airdrome or landing place was ever 
pointed out to the B-29 by anybody. In fact, as described 
above, the Soviet fighters deliberately and unlawfully 
paced the B-29 within the Japanese air space of Hok- 
kaido and then shot at it without any warning whatever 
and without even first making their presence known to 
the crew of the B-29. 
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8. The statement that the B-29 opened fire on the Soviet 
fighters is completely false and was known by the Soviet 
Government to be false when made. The only aerial 
firing which was done in the course of the incident was 
done by the Soviet fighters, which came out of their con- 
cealed positions and attacked and hit the B-29, still inno- 
cent of their presence or purposes; and in so emerging 
from the rear, the Soviet pilots contrived and calculated 
that the B-29 would have no opportunity for self-defense, 
even if its crew, contrary to the fact, were able to open 
defensive fire. Furthermore, the B-29 airplane had, prior 
to its departure from its base that morning, and in ac- 
cordance with standard operating procedures, been ren- 
dered powerless to engage in effective combat by United 
States Air Force armorers at the base, and the aircraft 
remained thereafter continuously so powerless, for the 
mission of the aircraft was to be performed entirely with. 
in the territory of Japan with no reasonable ground for 
anticipation of meeting hostile or aggressive conditions, 

4. The statement that the Soviet fighters engaged in 
“return fire” is false, and was known by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to be false when made. The only firing whica was 
done was that of the Soviet fighters themselves, aided by 
a Soviet ground battery, and was all directed against the 
B-29. 

5. The statement that the B-29 after being fired upon, 
“went off into the direction of the sea” is, except in the 
respect that the B-29 upon being shot down by Soviet 
fire fell into the sea at the position above noted, particu- 
larly false and was known by the Soviet Government to 
be false when made. The implication that the Soviet 
Government was unable to state what happened to the 
B-29 after it was hit by attacking fire is the more culpable 
in view of the fact that the destruction of the B-29 took 
place within the personal view of observing Soviet offi- 
cials, and the wreckage was immediately visited and ex- 
amined by the Soviet officials who were on board the 
patrol boat dispatched from Suisho Island to the scene 
of the crash, as above described. 


B. With respect to the note of November 24, 1952. The 
United States Government has already in its reply of 
December 16, 1952, pointed out respects in which the al 
legations of this note were false. The United States 
Government is, in particular, prepared to prove by evi- 
dence in an appropriate forum the following : 


1. The statement that the United States Government 
acknowledged in the note of October 17 that the B-29 was 
armed is false. The B-29 was at all relevant times un- 
armed, its guns having been rendered inoperative by its 
armorers, as stated above. 

2. All the other statements which reiterate the false 
and misleading averments contained in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s note of October 12, are equally false and mis- 
leading, as noted above. 

8. The statement that the Soviet Government is not 
in possession of any information regarding the where 
abouts of the crew of the B-29 is false and known by the 
Soviet Government to be false. Apart from the observa- 
tions of personnel whom the Soviet Government main- 
tained, unlawfully, on Yuri Island and in that area, the 
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observations of the Soviet Government personnel on the 
patrol boat dispatched from Suisho Island, which the 
United States Government is prepared to prove by evi- 
dence as above noted, clearly gave the Soviet Govern- 
ment complete information on these subjects. 


III 


The United States Government finds, and charges, that 
the Soviet Government in the foregoing facts was guilty 
of deliberate and willful violations of international law 
on acount of which it has become liable to the United 
States Government for damages and other amends: 


1. It was unlawful for the Soviet authorities to have 
dispatched aircraft with intention and instruction to over- 
fly the territory of Japan at any point without first noti- 
fying the competent authorities of the United States and 
receiving permission therefor, as required by regulations 
and international law. 

2. It was unlawful for the Soviet military aircraft to 
overfly the territory of Hokkaido and to have tarried 
there, and in the circumstances particularly reprehensible 
and immoral for the Soviet authorities to conceal from the 
B-29 aircraft the presence of the two Soviet fighter air- 
craft over the territory of Japan and to intercept and to 
pace its flight over the territory of Japan, these being 
hostile and belligerent acts under international law. 

3. It was specifically unlawful for Soviet authorities to 
have intercepted the B—29 aircraft in the course of the 
flight at any point, to have attempted to bring it down 
at any such point, even at the point claimed by Soviet au- 
thorities as “the region of Yuri Island”. 

4, Assuming, contrary to the fact, that the Soviet au- 
thorities had any legal justification for seeking to bring 
the B-29 down to land, these authorities willfully vio- 
lated all applicable rules of international law, first, in 
that they failed to give to the B—29 and its crew any prior 
warning or any prior direction or request to land; sec- 
ondly, in that they did not lead the B-29 or its crew to an 
appropriate landing field or point out such a landing field 
to them ; thirdly, in that they did not in the circumstances 
described give the B-29 or its crew prior warning of in- 
tention to fire. 

5. It was unlawful, regardless of prior warning or di- 
rection to land, for the Soviet authorities either in the 
air or on the ground to fire on the B-29 under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned and in the area above mentioned. 

6. It was unlawful for the Soviet authorities to have 
failed to respond truthfully to the United States Govern- 
ment’s request of October 17, 1952 with respect to sur- 
vivors ; in particular it was the duty of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to inform the United States Government of the 
findings of fact reported or made by the patrol boat offi- 
cers and by other local Soviet authorities. To the extent 
that it was determined by Soviet authorities that mem- 
bers of the crew were alive, it was the duty of the Soviet 
Government so to inform the United States Government 
and make arrangements for their return. On the other 
hand if any crew members were found to be dead it was 
the duty of the Soviet Government so to inform the United 
States Government and to make arrangements to make 
return of the bodies. It is still, and has continuously been, 
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the duty of the Soviet Government to keep the United 
States Government currently informed of all facts in 
Soviet possession concerning the crew members, to fa- 
cilitate access to them by appropriate representatives of 
the United States Government, to arrange for their re- 
turn and to provide them with the maximum degree of 
care and comfort in the interim. 

7. It was unlawful for the Soviet Government to have 
retained any portion of the aircraft or the equipment 
thereon without the consent and agreement of the United 
States Government; and since no such consent or agree- 
ment has been granted by the United States Government 
it is the duty of the Soviet Government to return to the 
United States Government any portions of the aircraft 
or equipment thereon which were salvaged by the Soviet 
authorities. The United States Government demands that 
this return be made forthwith. 

For all these violations of international law the Soviet 
Government is liable to the United States as set forth 
herein. 


IV 


The Soviet Government in its notes of October 12 and 
November 24, 1952 has made certain assertions with re- 
gard to an alleged state frontier of the Soviet Union in 
the area where the B-29 was shot down. The United 
States Government denies that these assertions are valid, 
and the United States Government is prepared to dem- 
onstrate the validity of its position by evidence and by 
considerations of international law in any appropriate 
forum. 

In its note of November 24, 1952, the Soviet Govern- 
ment particularly states that the United States position 
that Yuri Island, at or east of which the Soviet Govern- 
ment apparently claims a state frontier of the Soviet 
Union, is not lawfully Soviet territory is “in crude con- 
tradiction with the provisions of the Yalta agreement 
concerning the Kurile Islands which was signed by the 
Government of the United States of America.” The 
United States Government, reiterating its denial of valid- 
ity to the Soviet Government statement, takes this op- 
portunity to declare the following: 


The United States Government is aware that military 
forces of the Soviet Government were physically present, 
together with their military equipment, on or near Yuri 
Island and in adjacent positions among the Habomai Is- 
lands on October 7, 1952, and prior thereto following the 
surrender of the Japanese Government to the Allied 
Powers. But this presence, in its origination and its 
continuance, and particularly after the effective date of 
the Treaty of Peace between the Allied Powers and Japan, 
April 28, 1952, was without any justification in interna- 
tional law or in morals, was in deliberate violation of the 
terms of the Japanese Surrender and of the agreement 
regarding surrender and occupation of Japan between 
the Soviet Government and the Allied Powers, gave the 
Soviet Government no legal right, title or interest in this 
area and provided the Soviet Government with no privi- 
lege or justification for the actions taken by it on October 
7, 1952, against the B—29 and its crew, as described above. 

More particularly, the United States Government states, 
in reply to the Soviet Government’s assertions : 
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1. No disposition having the legal force and effect of 
alienating from Japan the Habomai Islands, including the 
area in which occurred the wrongful actions of the Soviet 
Government on October 7, 1952, as above detailed, has 
ever taken place. Such disposition could be made only by 
or with the consent of the Japanese Government, and no 
such consent has ever been given. The only renunciation 
by the Japanese Government of territory north of Hok- 
kaido was by the Treaty of Peace between Japan and the 
Allied Powers of September 8, 1951, and in this document 
the Government of Japan did not relinquish Japanese 
sovereignty over the area involved in the acts of the Soviet 
Government complained of herein, nor does it confer or 
recognize any right in the Soviet Government with respect 
thereto. 


The United States Government both on the occasion of 
the signing of the Peace Treaty and the Security Treaty 
and on the occasion of the consent by the United States 
Senate to their ratification by the President of the United 
States, as required by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and the President by his ratification, 
made clear that the Habomai Islands were to be con- 
sidered as continuing to belong to Japanese sovereignty. 
The United States Senate declared: 


“As part of such advice and consent the Senate states 
that nothing the treaty contains is deemed to diminish or 
prejudice, in favor of the Soviet Union, the right, title, 
and interest of Japan, or the Allied Powers as defined in 
said treaty, in and to South Sakhalin and its adjacent 
islands, the Kurile Islands, the Habomai Islands, the Is- 
land of Shikotan, or any other territory, rights, or inter- 
ests possessed by Japan on December 7, 1941, or to confer 
any right, title or benefit therein or thereto on the Soviet 
Union.” 

The Government of Japan has likewise officially char- 
acterized the Habomai Islands and Shikotan as remaining 
under Japanese sovereignty and as not included in the 
phrase “Kurile Islands” as used in the Treaty of Peace. 

No other actien or conduct by the Government of Japan, 
or by the United States Government or by the Allied 
Powers signatory to the Peace Treaty, has been taken 
which has the legal effect of transferring or consenting 
to the transfer of sovereignty over the area of Yuri Island 
and other Habomai Islands, or of Shikotan, to the Soviet 
Government. 

2. The statement of the Soviet Government that the 
United States position that Yuri Island is not lawfully 
part of Soviet state territory is in “contradiction” with 
the “Yalta agreement concerning the Kurile Islands, which 
was signed by the Government of the United States of 
America” is untrue. 


(a) The geographical name “Kurile Islands”, in the 
context of the Treaty of Peace and in the context of the 
Yalta Agreement to which the Soviet Government refers, 
does not include and it was not intended by the parties 
thereto to include, the Island of Yuri, which is a part of 
the Habomai Islands, all of which were and are separate 
and apart from the Kurile Islands. 

(b) The Yalta Agreement regarding Japan of Febru- 
ary 11, 1945 was not intended to and did not contain any 
provision by which the Soviet Government became entitled 
unilaterally to seize, occupy, or exercise sovereignty over, 
or to become entitled to possess, any Japanese territory 
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whatever, neither the Kurile Islands, nor the Habomaj 
Islands nor any other area, and in particular not that 
area of the sea, land and air space of Japan in which 
the United States B-29 aircraft was intercepted, tracked 
and shot down by Soviet fighter aircraft, as recited above, 

The Yalta Agreement was, as the Soviet Gevernment 
has at all times well known, a memorandum expressing 
the views of the President of the United States, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, each acting within his Goy- 
ernment’s constitutional powers and limitations, respect- 
ing a proposal by the Premier of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics that in the event of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s entrance to the war against Japan, jointly with 
the other Allied Powers, the Soviet Government should, in 
the final peace settlement terminating the war, be sup- 
ported in a claim for the return to the Soviet Government 
of certain Japanese territory formerly owned by the 
Czarist Government of Russia. Provisions of the memo- 
randum were subsequently reflected in the terms of sur- 
render proclaimed by the Allied Powers, with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the Soviet Government and its subse- 
quent adherence, to the Government and people of Japan, 
accepted by the Government of Japan in the document 
of surrender. The Treaty of Peace with Japan duly and 
solemnly signed and ratified by the parties thereto was 
intended to constitute the final peace settlement envisaged 
by the parties to the Yalta Agreement on Japan of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945; and so far as concerns any relevant under- 
takings which the United States Government may have 
made under that Agreement the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan constitutes the full performance of such under- 
takings. 

(c) The provisions of the Yalta Agreement and the 
intentions of the parties thereto were made clear not 
only in the Treaty of Peace but in the intermediate procla- 
mations of policy by the Allied Powers. 

These documents provided that in the event of Japanese 
surrender “Japan would not lose access to raw mate 
rial areas”, Japan would be stripped only of the Islands 
“which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of 
the First World War in 1914”, and “be expelled from all 
other territories which she has taken by violence and 
greed”, and the Allies proclaimed that they “covet no 
gain for themselves and have no thought of territerial 
expansion”. 

The Island of Yuri and its territorial waters, as well as 
all the Habomai Islands and the Island of Shikotan and 
their territorial waters, including all the area in which 
the wrongful actions of the Soviet Government on October 
7, 1952, as above detailed, took place, did not and were 
not intended to fall within territory to be detached from 
Japanese sovereignty by the Treaty of Peace, by the Yalta 
Agreement or any other policy formulation of the Allied 
Powers for the reasons that; 


(i) The Habomai and Shikotan Islands were at no 
time within the sovereignty of the Czarist Government 
of Russia or of the Soviet Government, or ever claimed 
by them at any time prior to the unlawful unilateral seiz- 
ure of them by the Soviet Government. On the contrary, 
they were from ancient times territory of Japan, never 
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taken by violence or greed, always occupied by Japanese 
people, an integral portion of the Japanese patrimony, 
and were so recognized by the Soviet Government and its 
predecessor governments at all revelant times prior to 
the unlawful unilateral seizure above described ; 

(ii) The islands and waters in the area described con- 
stituted, and of necessity still constitute, an integral por- 
tion of the economic resources of the Japanese people, 
containing traditional domestic fisheries from which the 
Japanese people have derived their economic subsistence 
and they constitute, and have from ancient times con- 
stituted, normal sea routes for the internal commerce of 


Japan. 


8. The United States Government declares that the 
unilateral seizure and continued occupation of the Ha- 
pomai Islands and Shikotan, and the area adjacent 
thereto, by forces of the Soviet Government, and the 
government thereof as if they were within the sovereignty 
of the Soviet Union and removed from the sovereignty of 
Japan, constitute flagrant violations by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the terms of the Yalta Agreement regarding 
Japau of February 11, 1945, mentionéd above; of the terms 
of the Cairo Declaration of the Allied Powers of Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, and of the Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 
1945, setting forth the terms of surrender offered to the 
Government of Japan to all three of which the Soviet 
Government adhered by its declaration of August 9, 1945; 
and of the Soviet Government’s Declaration of War 
against Japan of August 9, 1945, and of the terms of 
acceptance of the Allied Surrender Terms by the Japanese 
Government of August 14, 1945. The United States Gov- 
ernment declares that the Soviet Government, by its fore- 
going commitments, solemnly pledged that no territory 
would be taken from Japan except in the diplomatic 
process of a treaty of peace with all the Allied Powers, that 
the Soviet Government did not covet any gain for itself 
and had no thought of territorial expansion and would 
not claim or take from Japan any territory which Japan 
had not taken by violence and greed. 

The United States Government further declares that 
regardless of the rights, if any, which the Soviet Govern- 
ment might claim with respect to the Kurile Islands, it 
had and has no valid claim whatever by virtue of the 
Yalta Agreement of February 11, 1945, or otherwise, to the 
Habomai Islands, including Yuri Island and Shikotan 
and their territorial waters, and the area in which the 
unlawful actions took place on October 7, 1952, as above 
described, were committed by the Soviet Government ; 
but it was the affirmative duty, for the violation of which 
it is legally liable to the United States, as well as to 
Japan, not to attack, obstruct or interfere with the per- 
formance by the United States Government of its func- 
tions under the Treaty of Peace with Japan and the 
Security Treaty and the Administrative Agreement 
thereto. 

The United States Government does not deem it neces- 
sary to dwell at this time upon the various aspects in 
which the Soviet Government has further callously vio- 
lated the various obligations assumed by it in the course 
of the discussions by the heads of state at the Yalta Con- 
ference reflected in the Yalta Agreement, and particularly 
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the terms expressed and implied as to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s association with the Allied Powers in the war 
against Japan, its adherence to the Allied Surrender 
Terms, the character of its participation in the occupa- 
tion of Japan following the surrender, and its adherence to 
the final Treaty of Peace, and the fact that by virtue of 
its reprehensible conduct in these regards the Soviet 
Government would in any event disentitle itself to any 
territorial aggrandizement at the expense of Japan and 
the Japanese people. 

4. The United States further declares that the uni- 
lateral seizure and continued occupation and exercise 
of sovereignty over the Habomai Islands and the area 
adjacent thereto by the Soviet forces, and the actions of Oc- 
tober 7, 1952, described above, were and have been carried 
eut by the Soviet Government with the purpose and effect 
of harrying the Japanese people; of hampering their op- 
portunities to make a living from their traditional fish- 
eries in the sea as has been their ancient and inalienable 
right; of preventing normal commerce with and within 
Japan ; of hampering domestic police activities necessary 
for the exercise of full responsibility and sovereignty over 
the islands of Japan by the Japanese Government as 
well as the defense thereof with the assistance of the 
United States Government; and of intimidating the Gov- 
ernment and people of Japan. Neither the United States 
Government nor any authorized representative thereto, in 
the Yalta Agreement or otherwise, has ever consented 
directly or indirectly to this immoral and unlawful depri- 
vation of the Japanese people by a foreign power. 

5. The United States Government further declares that 
nothing in the Treaty of Peace, the Yalta Agreement of 
February 11, 1945, or any other valid international act, 
document or disposition, provided any justification for 
the actions taken by the Soviet Government with respect 
to the B-29 aircraft described above, including the refusal 
of the Soviet Government to provide the United States 
with true information concerning the incident and the 
fate of the crew, as described above. 


Vv 


The United States has suffered the following items of 
damage in direct consequence of the foregoing illegal acts 
and violations of duty for which the Soviet Government 
is responsible, and the United States Government de- 
mands that the Soviet Government pay to it the following 
sums on account thereof: 


1. The United States Air Force airplane B-29, No. 
44-61815, and its contents at the time of its destruction 
on October 7, 1952, valued in total at $919,984.01. 

2. Damages to the United States by the willful and un- 
lawful conduct of the Soviet Government, $300,311. 

38. Damages to the next of kin, nationals of the United 
States, for the deaths of the crew members resulting 
from the willful and unlawful conduct of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or for the willful and unlawful withholding by 
the Soviet Government of such members of the crew as 
survived, $400,000. 

Tora $1,620,295.01 

The United States Government declares that its demand 
for compensation on account of the members of the crew 
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who survived does not imply the acquiescence of the 
United States Government in the withholding of those 
crew members from return to the United States Govern- 
ment, or the suppression by the Soviet Government of 
information regarding their whereabouts or welfare or 
the making of false statements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment with respect thereto; and the United States takes 
this opportunity again to demand that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment forthwith provide the information in this regard 
which has been requested by the United States Govern- 
ment, and make provision for the prompt return of any 
crew members whom it may still be holding or of whose 
whereabouts it is informed, and in the interim to provide 
them with the maximum degree of care and comfort and 
facilitate access to them by appropriate representatives 
of the United States Government. The United States 
Government further reserves the right to make additional 
demand upon the Soviet Government for amends and other 
actions on account of its conduct on or since October 7, 
1952, with respect to such survivors. 

Furthermore, the United States has not included in 
its demand for damages, specified above, any sum on 
account of the items of intangible injury deliberately and 
intentionally caused to the United States Government and 
the American people, and to the Government of Japan and 
the Japanese people, by the wrongful actions of the Soviet 
Government. The United States Government in this re- 
gard has determined to defer to a future date the formu- 
lation of the kind and measure of redress or other action 
which the Soviet Government should take which would 
be appropriate in international law and practice to con- 
firm the illegality of the actions directed by the Soviet 
Government against the United States Government and 
the American people, and to defer to the Government of 
Japan the matter of the liability of the Soviet Government 
for actions directed by the Soviet Government against the 
Government of Japan and the Japanese people. 

The Government of the United States calls upon the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics promptly to make its 
detailed answer to the allegations and demands made in 
this communication. Should the Soviet Government in 
its answer acknowledge its indebtedness to the United 
States on account of the foregoing and agree to pay the 
damages suffered and to comply with the demands as 
above set forth, the United States Government is pre- 
pared, if requested, to present detailed evidence in support 
of its calculations of damages suffered and alleged. If, 
however, the Soviet Government contests liability, it is 
requested so to state in its answer. In the latter event, 
the Soviet Government is hereby notified that the United 
States Government deems an international dispute to 
exist falling within the competence of the International 
Court of Justice and that the United States Government 
proposes that that dispute be presented for hearing and 
decision in the International Court of Justice. Since it 
appears that the Soviet Government has thus far not 
filed with that Court any declaration of acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, the United States 
Government invites the Soviet Government to file an 
appropriate declaration with the Court, or to enter into 
a Special Agreement, by which the Court may be em- 
powered in accordance with its Statute and Rules to deter- 
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mine the issues of fact and law which have been set forth 
herein ; and the Soviet Government is requested to inform 
the United States Government in its reply to the present 
note of its intentions with respect to such a declaration 
or Special Agreement. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of Iny 
highest consideration. 


U.S. Requests Repatriation of 
Noel, Herta, and Hermann Field 


NOTE TO HUNGARY 


Press release 535 dated September 28 


Following is the text of a note delivered om 
September 28 to the Hungarian Ministry of For. 
eign Affairs by the American Legation at Buda 
pest concerning the arrest and imprisonment of 
Noel and Herta Field: 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and on instructions of the United 
States Government has the honor to refer to the 
Ministry’s note of December 7, 1949 alleging that 
none of the American citizens Noel, Herta and 
Hermann Field had been in Hungary since the 
preceding May. In this connection the United 
States Government wishes to inform the Hun- 
garian Government that the former Deputy Chief 
of Department Ten of the Polish Ministry of Pub- 
lic Security (MBP), Jozef Swiatlo has revealed 
the following information: 


Prior to the Rajk trial, General Roman Rom- 
kowski and Swiatlo traveled from Warsaw to 
Budapest in an effort to gather evidence against 
certain Polish nationals who were thought to have 
been involved in the Rajk “affair” and to be asso- 
ciated with the Noel Field whom the Hungarians 
were linking with the Rajk “conspiracy”. In 
Budapest Romkowski and Swiatlo were intro- 
duced to Gabor Peter (then head of the Hungarian 
Police) and his assistant, Colonel Istvan Szucs. 
The case was discussed with Szucs and it was 
decided which of the witnesses would be inter- 
rogated. 

Swiatlo remained in Budapest twelve days. 
During this time it was learned how the Hungarian 
authorities had brought Noel and Herta Field 
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under custody to Budapest when they disappeared 
in the summer of 1949. In addition to other wit- 
nesses, the Hungarian authorities made the Fields 
available to Romkowski and Swiatlo for interro- 
gation. Noel and Herta Field were interrogated 
separately by Swiatlo at the AVH (State Secu- 
rity Authority) Building in Budapest where the 
Fields were imprisoned. Noel Field stated to 
Swiatlo that he had not engaged in espionage but 
was gathering information for a book about the 
countries of the so-called People’s Democracy. 

In view of this information that Noel and Herta 
Field were imprisoned and interrogated in Hun- 
gary the United States Government requests im- 
mediate consular access to these American citizens 
and the conclusion of arrangements for their re- 
patriation at the earliest possible date. 


NOTE TO POLAND 


Press release 536 dated September 28 

Following is the text of a note delivered on 
September 28 to the Polish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs by the American Embassy at Warsaw 
concerning the arrest and imprisonment of the 
American citizen, Hermann Field: 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and on instructions of the United 
States Government has the honor to refer to the 
Embassy’s repeated communications to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs concerning the welfare 
and whereabouts of the American citizen, Her- 
mann Field, who disappeared after entering the 
Warsaw airport on August 22, 1949. Bearing in 
mind that the Ministry has never given a satis- 
factory reply to the Embassy’s numerous repre- 
sentations in this matter, the United States Gov- 
ernment wishes to inform the Polish Government 
that the former Deputy Chief of Department Ten 
of the Polish Ministry of Public Security (MBP), 
Jozef Swiatlo has revealed the following infor- 
mation : 


While Hermann Field was in Prague in August 
1949 he called Helena Syrkus, a well-known Polish 
architect, and Mela Granowska, a branch chief in 
the Personnel Section of the Ministry of Energy, 
at Warsaw and asked them to assist him in obtain- 
ing a visa for entry into Poland. These calls were 
reported to the Ministry of Public Security whose 
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head, General Stanislaw Radkiewicz, knew that 
the Hungarians were preparing the Rajk trial and 
that Noel Field would be implicated in this trial. 
It was decided that Hermann Field should be per- 
mitted to come to Poland in order that he might 
be exploited in this connection. After President 
Boleslaw Bierut had approved, Granowska tele- 
phoned Hermann Field at Prague and told him 
that she would try to obtain a visa for him. Gra- 
nowska also said that he should plan to stay with 
her while he was in Poland. Hermann Field 
then arrived at Warsaw and was escorted by 
Granowska to visit Helena Syrkus and Colonel 
Leon Gecow. 

Preparations were made to arrest Hermann 
Field when he went to the Warsaw airport to take 
a plane for Prague. Swiatlo was told by General 
Roman Romkowski, Deputy Minister in the Min- 
istry of Public Security, that President Bierut 
himself issued instructions for the arrest. The 
Chief of Intelligence of the Border Control Or- 
ganization (WOP) and the WOP officer in charge 
of the Warsaw airport were informed of the event 
to take place. 

Hermann Field was escorted to the airport by 
Helena Syrkus and Mela Granowska. Helena 
Syrkus left the airport first, followed by Granow- 
ska, and after the latter’s departure Hermann 
Field passed through customs. He then entered 
the waiting room where those about to leave are 
obliged to remain until the departure of their 
plane. At this point he was called from the wait- 
ing room into the WOP office and arrested. The 
Ministry of Public Security had waited until this 
moment in order to permit Hermann Field offi- 
cially to pass through customs and officially be 
listed as a passenger on the Czechoslovak Airlines 
plane bound for Prague. 

The arrest was made by Swiatlo, who invited 
Hermann Field to accompany him to a waiting car 
held in readiness by an assistant and a chauffeur. 
Hermann Field went with Swiatlo to the auto- 
mobile and, together with the assistant and chauf- 
feur, they drove to a place of detention at 
Miedzeszyn maintained by Department Ten of the 
Ministry of Public Security. 

It is known that Lieutenant Colonel Piasecki of 
that Department conducted a thorough interroga- 
tion of Hermann Field. Officials of the Ministry 
of Public Security recognized that no evidence was 
uncovered that he was a spy or had conducted 
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espionage on behalf of the American Government 
and concluded that he should be considered inno- 
cent and be protected. It is further known that 
Hermann Field continues to be in prison at 
Miedzeszyn, Poland. 

In view of the foregoing information the United 
States Government requests immediate consular 
access to this American citizen and the conclusion 
of arrangements for his repatriation at the earliest 
possible date. 


Agreement on Payment of Costs 
for Works at Niagara Falls 


Following are the texts of notes exchanged with 
Canada on September 13 constituting an agree- 
ment for éstablishing procedures for the payment 
of expenditures on remedial works at Niagara 
Falls.* 


TEXT OF CANADIAN NOTE 
No. X-233 Orrawa, September 13, 1954, 


Sir: I have the honour to refer to recent conver- 
sations between representatives of our two Gov- 
ernments with respect to the construction of 
remedial works at Niagara Falls. As Article IT 
of the Convention between the United States and 
Canada signed on February 27, 1950, concerning 
uses of the waters of the Niagara River provides 
that “the total cost of the works shall be divided 
equally between the United States of America and 
Canada”, the Government of Canada and the 
Government of the United States consider it de- 
sirable that 50 per cent of the cost of the remedial 
works at Niagara Falls completed by or on behalf 
of the other Government shall be paid by or on 
behalf of such other Government as work pro- 
gresses. 

I have the honour to propose, therefore, that our 
two Governments agree as follows: 


(a) The Government of Canada and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall each bear 50 
per cent of the cost of the remedial works at Niag- 
ara Falls done by or on behalf of the other Gov- 
ernment as work progresses. ‘Monthly statements 


*For background, see BULLETIN of June 1, 1953, p. 783; 
Aug. 10, 1953, p. 184; and June 21, 1954, p. 954. 
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of expenditures and payments to cover them in 
the funds of the country performing the work 
shall be exchanged between the agents of the two 
countries as indicated below. Adjustments wil] 
be made from time to time as required. 

(b) In order to facilitate administration, pay- 
ments by the United States Government shall 
made directly to The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, through the office of the Proj- 
ect Manager, Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating 
Station No. 2, Niagara Falls, Ontario, acting on 
behalf of the Government of the Province of On- 
tario, which, under an Agreement dated March 97, 
1950, made between the Government of Canada 
and the Government of Ontario, has assumed the 
obligations of the Government of Canada in re- 
spect of the Canadian share of the cost of the 
remedial works to be constructed pursuant to Ar. 
ticle II of the Niagara Treaty. Payments to the 
United States Government by The Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario shall be made 
to “The Treasurer of the United States” and be 
forwarded to the District Engineer, Buffalo, New 
York, District of the Corps of Engineers. In or- 
der to comply with the provisions of Article II of 
the Niagara Treaty, the receipts to be given for 
each payment made by The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario to the United States Corps 
of Engineers, and vice versa, shall constitute a full 
and sufficient discharge of the financial obliga- 
tions of the two Governments under the Treaty 
in respect of each such payment. In addition a 
final discharge of financial obligations shall be 
made between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of the United States when payments 
for all costs of the remedial works have been com- 
pleted. 

(c) Data in support of claims for reimburse- 
ments incurred for the period covered shall be 
made available by the Government of the United 
States through the District Office of the United 
States Corps of Engineers in Buffalo, New York, 
and by the Government of Canada through The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Office of the Project Manager, Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 2, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 

(d) This arrangement shall remain in force un- 
til all payments have been completed and the final 
discharge of financial obligations referred to 
above has been made by an exchange of notes. It 
is understood that the arrangements herein set 
forth for the procedure respecting payment of 
amounts due Canada are subject to the appropri- 
ation by the Congress of the funds required to pay 
such disbursements, 


If the Government of the United States is agree- 
able to the foregoing proposals, I suggest that the 
present Note and your reply to that effect should 
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nip constitute an agreement between our two Gov- on Education and Small Scale Farming in Rela- 
vork ernments which shall take effect this day. tion to Community Development, to be held at 
two Accept, Sir, the renewed assurance of my highest = Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, October 6-15, 1954, by 
will consideration. the following delegation : 
— Pn - sis Delegates 
l soresary © oe Jane Franseth, Specialist for Rural Schools, Divi- 
om- f or Eternal Aff =e sion of State and Local School Systems, Office of 
r0}- Don C. Briss, Esq., Education, Department of Health, Education and 
ing Chargé @ Affaires a. t., Welfare 
on Embassy of the United States Luis A. Suarez, Leader of the Agricultural Economics 
On- of America, and Cooperative Project, Federal Extension Service, 
27, Ottawa. University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 
ada P 
the Adviser 
Te- =r OF OS. Rove Theo Lafayette Vaughan, Community Development Ad- 
- Un Sraves Earpassy, Nr beta 29 to British Guiana, George- 
the No. 48 Ottawa, September 13, 1954. This Coat nae si al 
is Conference is bei eld under the joint 
- Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of sponsorship of the oisaaane Commission pa the 
be your note No. X-233 of September 13, 1954, in United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
ew which you make proposals concerning the proce- —_tyral Organization (Unesco), and has been called 
of dure to be followed in the payment of expendi- gs g result of a recommendation by the Fifth Ses- 
= tures incurred by or on behalf of the respective sion of the West Indian Conference (Jamaica 
ver Governments for work performed at Niagara Falls 1952). Its conclusions will form the basis for the 
ps pursuant to Article II of the convention between — documentation for the Sixth Session of the West 
ull the United States and Canada signed on February —[ndian Conference (San Juan, May 1955). 
, 27, 1950 concerning the uses of the waters of the The interrelationship between the problems of 
a Niagara River. small-scale farming and education will be dealt 
Ks I have the honor to state that the Government —_with in the following subjects: (a) the social and 
he of the United States concurs in these proposalsand — geonomic background of the problems; (b) the 
ts agrees that your note and the present reply shall —_ choo in its relation to the community; (c) prob- 
n- constitute an agreement between our Governments lems of small-scale farming; and (d) education 
establishing procedures to be followed with respect for community development. Field trips will be 
v to disbursement of funds in payment for expendi- —_ arranged by the Secretariat of the Caribbean Com- 
r tures on construction of remedial works at Niagara —_— mission in consultation with the Government of 
r Falls. Trinidad and Tobago, and evening seminars will 
i, Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high- _ he held on questions relating to agriculture and 
: est consideration. education. 
0, Don C. Buss 
c- 
, The Honorable 
Lester B. Pearson, Current Treaty Actions 
\- Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Otten. MULTILATERAL 
: Commodities—Wheat 
2D. Agreement revising and renewing the international wheat 
; U s Delega tions to agreement of 1949 (TIAS 1957). Dated at Washington 
{| International Conferences a oe, eee sede ae 
y respect to Part 2. TIAS 2799. ‘ 
Conference on Education and Farming Acceptance deposited: Brazil, September 13, 1954. 
The Department of State announced on October Cultural Institutions and Objects 
> 4 (press release 552) that the U.S. Government Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
: would be ted at the Technical Gend event of armed conflict, and Regulations of Execution. 
1 represen at the Lechnical Conterence Concluded at The Hague May 14, 1954; open for signa- 
: October 18, 1954 589 














ture until December 31, 1954. Enters into force three 
months after deposit of five instruments of ratification. 
Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Concluded at The Hague May 
14, 1954; open for signature until December 31, 1954. 
Enters into force three months after deposit of five 


instruments of ratification. 


Signatures to convention: 


United States 

Andorra 

Australia 

Belgium (ad referendum)+* 

Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic 

China * 


Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecuador? 

El Salvador?’ 

France’ 

Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’ 

Greece’ 

Hungary 

India’ 

Iran (ad referendum) ?* 

Iraq’ 

Ireland 

Israel 


Labor 


Italy ’* 

Libya’ 

Luxembourg ’* 

Monaco? 

Netherlands’ 

Nicaragua * 

Norway (ad referendum) 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

San Marino’ 

Spain 

Syria’ 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Uruguay * 

Yugoslavia * 


Convention (No. 74) concerning the certification of able 


seamen. 


Adopted at Seattle June 29, 1946. Entered 


into force July 14, 1951; for the United States April 9, 


1954. TIAS 2949. 


Ratification registered: Poland, April 13, 1954. 


Peace Treaties 


Treaty of peace with Japan. 


Signed at San Francisco 


September 8, 1951. Entered into force April 28, 1952. 


TIAS 2490. 


Ratification deposited: Guatemala, September 23, 1954. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, provisions regarding airmail 
and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels July 11, 
1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 2800. 
Ratification deposited: Hungary, September 3, 1954.’ 


Trieste 


Memorandum of understanding between the Governments 
of Italy, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia regarding the Free Territory of Trieste, 





* Also signed protocol. 


* Ratification confirmed statement made at time of sig- 


nature of Final Protocol. 
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with two annexes. Initialled at London October 5, 1954 
Entered into force October 5, 1954. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of the condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per. 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950." 
Adherence deposited: Germany, September 3, 1954, 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement relating to the payment of costs of remedial 
work at Niagara Falls pursuant to Article II of the 
treaty of February 27, 1950 (TIAS 2130) relating to 
uses of waters of the Niagara River. Effected by ex. 
change of notes at Ottawa September 13, 1954. Entered 
into force September 13, 1954. 


El Salvador 


Agreement providing for a United States Army Mission 
to El Salvador. Signed at San Salvador September 23, 
1954. Will enter into force on date the United States 
receives written notification that the agreement is ap- 
proved by El Salvador. 


Mexico 


Agreement approving memoranda of understanding by 
the Mexico-United States Commission for prevention of 
foot-and-mouth disease to provide financing for Com- 
mission operations. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington December 12, 1953 and July 30, 1954. En- 
tered into force July 30, 1954. 


Agreement amending the agreement of November 18 and 
December 13, 1952 (TIAS 2931), as amended, relating 
to the recruitment of Philippine citizens for voluntary 
enlistment into the United States Navy. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Manila September 2, 1954. En- 
tered into force September 2, 1954. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to claims for compensation arising 
from the use of the practice bombing range near Cux- 
haven, Germany. Exchange of letters at Bonn July 15 
and 21, 1954. Entered into force July 21, 1954. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
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American Principles. The Concept of Self-Determination in 
American Thought (Barbour) a hay ae 


Canada. Agreement on Payment of Costs for Works at 
Niagara Falls (text of notes) ‘ 


Claims and Property. Presentation of Claim Against Soviet 
Government for Destruction of B—29 off Hokkaido in 
1952 (text of note) EIN Stig pee oe nok te er 


Europe 
The Defense of Europe: A Progress Report (Gruenther) 


Buropean Command Reports on Offshore Procurement Pro- 
gram (Cook) me ae 


fer East. Problems in the Far East (Drumright) 


foreign Service. Secretary Dulles Reconvenes Public Com- 
mittee on Personnel 


Hungary. U.S. Requests Repatriation of Noel, —_ and 
Hermann Field (text of notes) + eerie 


International Organizations and Meetings. Conference on 
Education and Farming - P . 

Mutual Security 

The Defense of Europe: A Progress Report (Gruenther) 

European Command Reports on Offshore Procurement Pro- 
gram (Cook): ......« » 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

The Defense of Europe: A Progress Report (Gruenther) 

Buropean Command Reports on Offshore Procurement Pro- 
gram (Cook) 

Poland. U.S. Requests Repatriation a ‘Noel, ‘ie a 
Hermann Field (text of notes) 


Protection of Nationals and Property. U.S. ents: itt 
triation of Noel, Herta, and Hermann Field sisi of 
notes) 


State, Department of. Herbert sasidd J P., ‘auendiis Ofice 
as Under Secretary " oc Te ae he 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions . . 

Four-Power Agreement on ‘Trieste mene: of statements al 
correspondence) 


Trieste, Free Territory of. Four-Power Agreement on 
Trieste (texts of statements and correspondence) 


USS.R. Presentation of Claim Against Soviet Govern- 
ment for Destruction of B—29 off Hokkaido in 1952 
(text of note) Ses EG a ee te 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 4-10 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to Oct. 4 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 527 of Sept. 
25, 535 and 536 of Sept. 28, and 546 of Oct. 2. 


No. Date Subject 


547 10/4 Dulles: Return from London Confer- 
ence. (See ButuetTin of Oct. 11.) 
*548 10/4 Hoover sworn in as Under Secretary. 
549 10/4 Hoover statement. 
*550 10/4 Wailes: Swearing-in ceremony. 
551 10/4 Wriston Committee reconvened. 
552 10/4 ~+#U.S. delegation to farming conference. 
553 10/5 Dulles: Statement on Trieste agree- 
ment. 
554 10/5 Agreement on Trieste. 
*555 10/5 Hill: Swearing-in ceremony. 
556 10/6 Dulles: Message to Martino. 
557 10/6 Dulles: Message to Popovic. 
*558 10/6 Program for MacDonald visit. 
+559 10/6 U.S. delegation to Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference. 
*560 10/6 Robertson: Death of Ozaki. 
7561 10/7 Cale: Beonomic situation in Latin 
America. 
*562 10/8 Foreign Service memorial to be re- 
dedicated. 
7563 10/8 Key: World security and Wuo. 
*564 10/8 Gallman: Swearing-in ceremony. 
7566 10/9 Claim against U.S.S.R. for B—50. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Intervention of International 


Communism in Guatemala (pe 
Publication 5556 35 cents 2 


Nearly 100 pages of official statements and documents tell the 
story of the recent intervention of the international Communist 
movement in Guatemala. 


Part One of this publication consists of statements by Secre- 
tary Dulles, Ambassador Lodge, and Ambassador Dreier, to- 
gether with the Caracas Declaration of Solidarity and U.S. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 91, reaffirming United States 
support of the Declaration. 
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Part Two represents a case history of a bold attempt on the 
part of international communism to get a foothold in the West- 
ern Hemisphere by gaining control of the political institutions 
of an American Republic. The situation in Guatemala has 
changed since this document was prepared. Nevertheless, it is 
the view of the Government of the United States that the facts 
in this document constitute a grim lesson to all nations and 
peoples which desire to maintain their independence. 





Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Please send me ~-_-----.--- copies of Intervention of International 
Communism in Guatemala. 
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